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Ending  the  Silence  -  The  Black  Church  and  ADDS 


By  Kerrita  McClaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

Many  critics  have  lamented  the 
deafening  silence  of  the  Black  Church 
in  addressing  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  the 
minority  community.  They  argue  that 
the  church  has  abandoned  its  historical 
arid  critical  position  as  community 
leader  and  information  center. 

Minister  Franklin  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  Testament  House  of  Worship  in 
Roxbury  and  the  founder  and  CEO  of 
Healing  Our  Land,  Inc.  (HOLI),  is 
attempting  to  end  the  silence  and  to 
address  the  issue  among  communities 
of  faith. 

On  February  26  at  the  New  Cov- 
enant Baptist  Church  in  Mattapan, 
HOLI.in  collaboration  with  the 
Multicultural  Aids  Coalition  (MAC), 
presented,  "Where  there  is  Unity,  there 
is  Strength,".  The  program  was  aimed 
at  building  a  foundation  between  the 
faith  community  and  health  and  social 


From  L-R:  Pastor  Broadnox  of  Bethel  AME,  Belynda  Dunn  of  Who  Touched  Me  Ministry, 
Diana  Aubourg  of  the  2 1  st  Century  Group,  Gary  Daffin  of  the  Black  HIV/AIDS  Coalition,  Pastor 
Bums  Stanfield  f  the  Greater  Boston  Interfaith  Organization  and  Minister  Franklin  Hobbs  of 
HOLI,  Inc.  at  forum  on  AIDS  at  New  Covenant  Baptist  Church  on  February  26.  (Photo  Credit: 
Kenita  McClaughlyn,  Onyx  Staff) 


service  providers. 

Minister  Hobbs,  a  charismatic  35  year- 
old,  knows  firsthand  the  silence  ofthe 
church  on  AIDS,  growing  up  within  the 
church  and  being  diagnosed  with  HIV 
himself  1 0  years  ago. 


"What  I  experienced  in  the  church 
horrified  me,"  Hobbs  said.  "I  was  positive 
for  years  and  couldn't  tell  my  community." 

Minister  Hobbs,  whose  father  is  a 
Bishop,  decided  to  tell  his  story  publicly.  "I 
publicly  made  myself  open  to  deal  with  the 


lack  of  validation  from  my  community." 

He  said  he  was  at  peace  with  God  and 
realized  he  didn't  need  the  public's 
validation. 

"I  told  everyone  about  it.  I  told  them  I 
engaged  in  risky  behavior  even  though  I 
was  a  preachers  son.'" 

He  said  that  many  ministers  of  faith  had 
to  address  theirown  silence  and  culpability 
upon  hearing  his  testimony  about  the 
disease. 

"Forty  pastors  had  to  stand  up  and 
repent  to  God  for  not  being  responsive 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  their  parishio- 
ners," he  said. 

"HOLI  was  formed  three  years  ago 
to  facilitate  a  collective  effort  to  address 
AIDS  in  the  black  community,  led  by  the 
black  church  and  inclusive  ofthe  health 
community,"  Minister  Hobbs  said. 

HOLI,  according  to  Minister  Hobbs  is 
staffed  entirely  by  volunteers  and  he  noted 
that  he  does  not  get  paid  for  his  work.  It 

See  Race,  page  14 


Economicboom 
leaves  homeless  in  the  cold 

Survey  shows  increased  economy  is  not  for  everyone 

ByJamilaHill 
Onyx  staff 


With  the  national  economy  continuing 
to  expand,  the  level  of  homelessness  still 
grows  unabated.  Boston  is  one  ofthe  cities 
experiencing  this  trend,  according  to  a 
recent  study. 

The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  conducted  its  1 5th  annual  survey 
to  find  the  current  status  of  hunger, 
homelessness,  and  the  conditions  that 
affect  them. 

Surveying  26  major  cities  in  the  U.S., 
the  study,  A  Status  Report  on  Hunger  and 
Homelessness  in  America's  Cities  1 999, 
estimates  that  requests  for  emergency 
shelter  increased  by  an  average  of  1 2 
percent.  Many  surveyed  cities  expect  that 
these  numbers  will  continue  to  rise  this 
year. 


"This  report  confirms  the  unfortunate 
and  sadly  ironic  effect  that  prosperity 
has  on  the  poor  in  cities,"  said  Wellington 
E.  Webb,  Denver  Mayor  and  Confer- 
ence President,  after  seeing  the  survey. 

"Our  good  economy  has  simply  driven 
up  housing  costs  and  reduced  the  supply  of 
affordable  housing-  putting  many  people  on 
the  streets  and  into  shelters,"  he  said 

In  Boston,  the  vacancy  rate  for  housing 
is  I  percent  and  the  average  two  bedroom 
apartment  rents  for  $  1 350/month.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  survey  this  is  way  beyond 
the  means  of  low-income  people. 

In  fact,  lack  of  affordable  housing  is  the 
leading  cause  of  homelessness  cited  by  the 

See  Economic,  page  10 


Race  in  Boston:  The  Stuart  case 
and  where  we  stand  today 


By  Philip  Kasiecki 
Onyx  Staff 

"My  wife's  been  shot,  I've  been  shot." 

The  words  are  unforgettable  toanyone 
in  the  Boston  area  on  October  23, 1 989. 
They  were  the  first  words  of  a  91 1  call  by 
Charles  Stuart  that  set  the  stage  for  a 
grand  case  of  racial  profiling  in  Boston. 
Stuart's  pregnant  wife  was  shot  in  the 
head,  while  Stuart  was  shot  in  the  rear. 

Carol  Stuart  delivered  the  baby 
prematurely  through  an  emergency 
C-section;  she  died  shortly  after  and  the 
baby  livedjust  1 7  days,  every  second  in 
intensive  care.  The  case  received  major 
national  publicity,  including  the9 1 1  call 
being  televised  on  the  TV  show  Rescue 
9 1 1  long  after  the  crime  had  occurred. 

Stuart's  story  of  what  happened  that 
night  was  believable  by  almostanyone  at 
the  time.  He  said  he  took  a  wrong  turn  in 
the  Mission  Hill  area,  and  a  Black  man 


forced  his  way  into  his  car  and  shot  him 
and  his  wife.  From  this  story,  many  young 
Black  men  in  the  Boston  area  were 
stripped  and  searched  for  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Stuart  picked  William  Bennett, 
arrested  on  an  unrelated  charge,  out  of  a 
lineup  on  December  28, 1 989,  and 
Bennett  was  charged  with  the  shooting. 
But  weeks  later,  Matthew  Stuart,  Stuart's 
brother,  confessed  that  this  was  a  scheme 
Stuart  had  put  together  and  that  he  was 
part  of  it,  and  Stuart  disappeared  from 
view  until  he  took  his  life  byjumpingoff 
the  Tobin  Bridge  and  into  the  Mystic 
River. 

On  February  24,  Harvard  law 
professor  Charles  Ogletree  moderated 

See  Stuart,  page  4 
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NU's  Bridge  to  the  Community 


Jovila  Fontanez  and  Yveline  Bayonne  of  the  Center  for  Community  Service-  a  new  addition  to 
the  service-learning  model  at  Northeastern  (Photo  Credit:  Chhavi  Sachdev,  Onyx  Staff) 


By  Chhavi  Sachdev 
Onyx  Staff 

Tucked  away  from  view  of  the  main 
campus  is  a  small  office,  which  does  big 
things.  This  is  the  Center  for  Community 
Service  at  Northeastern  University. 

It  was  created  last  Spring  to  provide 
service  to  the  communities  in  which 
Northeastern  is  situated. 

"Northeastern  has  been  involved  in 
community  service  since  its  founding 
...We  are  an  urban-engaged  university, 
one  actively  participating  in  the  com- 
munity," said  Pat  Meservey,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Richard  Freeland. 
She  said  that  starting  the  Center  for 
Community  Service  was  integral  to 
"building  a  service  learning  component 
at  NU" 


Although  the  Center  is  in  its  infancy, 
Assistant  Director,  Yveline 
Bayonne  explains  that  a  lot  of  their 
programs  are  quite  old  and  used  to  be 
part  of  the  defunct  Fenway  Project. 

"The  Center  for  Community  Service 
has  a  different  focus,  different  types  of 
projects."  The  new  focus  is  "to  provide 
service  learning  on  campus." 

"For  many  of  us,  getting  a  paid  job  is 
important,  but  we  can't  forget  where  we 
come  from.  The  community  that  North- 
eastern is  in  is  our  community  and  we 
need  to  figure  out  a  way  to  balance  our 
lives  as  students  and  as  citizens  of  this 
community,"  says  Jovita  Fontanez,  the 
graduate  assistant  for  the  Center. 


For  community-minded  professors, 
students,  and  different  campus 
organizations,  the  Center  acts  as  a 
matchmaker. 

Jennifer  Doherty,  Director  of  the 
Center  forCommunity  Service,  says, 
"One  of  our  services  is  to  assist  individu- 
als and  student  groups  in  locating  service 
opportunities"  on  or  off  campus.  The 
Center  works  closely  with  organizations 
like  the  Mo  Vaughn  Youth  Development 
Corporation,  Tent  City  After  School 
Program,  and  Massachusetts  Halfway 
Houses  in  Boston.  On  campus,  it  works 
with  Read  America  and  Athletes  and 
Service  to  America,  among  others. 

Across  campus,  the  Director  of 
Student  Athlete  Support  Services,  Lisa 
Finneran  says  that  their  office  is  looking 
into  using  the  Center  forCommunity 
Service  "as  a  referral  service. .  .when 
specific  teams  look  foropportunities." 

Currently,  the  Center  is  working  with 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  to 
facilitate  "academic  service  programs". 
Faculty  members  who  "incorporate 
service  learning  into  courses  will  receive 
a  stipend  as  well  as  technical  assistance 
and  support,"  says  Director  Doherty. 
Already  "some  professors  do  require 
their  students  to  do  some  volunteer  work 
as  an  assignment,  a  project  or  a 
requirement,  especially  in  Sociology, 
Human  service  and  Languages,"  says 
graduate  assistant  Fontanez. 

Besides  serving  as  "a  central 
clearinghouse"  the  Center  also  runs 
several  community  service  programs. 
One  of  these  is  SHINE:  Students 
Helping  In  the  Naturalization  of  the 
Elderly.  In  the  SHINE  program, 


students  tutor  elderly  immigrants  in 
conversational  English  and  US  History 
for  citizenship  exams  at  different  sites. 

Another  is  the  Stride  Rite  Community 
Scholars  Program  where  students 
who  cannot  afford  to  volunteer  their  time 
and  cover  college  expenses  at  the  same 
time  can  apply  for  a  stipend.  For  volunteer- 
ing a  minimum  of  1 0  hours  a  week,  25 
undergraduates  can  receive  annual  scholar- 
ships of  $2,500. 

Students  can  also  get  involved  with  the 
Center's  Senior  Program  in  which  groups 
of  senior  citizens  are  taken  on  an  outing 
every  week.  Recent  venues  have  included 
Kittery,  ME,  The  Emerald  Square  Mall  in 
Attleboro,  and  Cape  Cod. 

The  Center  for  Community  Service  will 
also  house  the  Massachusetts  Promise 
Fellowship  beginning  this  month.  Graduating 
seniors  may  want  to  check  into  the  program 
which  offers  Americorps  Fellows  a  hefty 
stipend  for  a  year  of  volunteering. 

Since  the  program  is  less  than  a  year 
old,  student  involvement  is  low.  Says 
Bayonne,  "we're  looking  to  get  more 
students  interested."  For  now,  says 
Director  Jennifer  Doherty,  "our  main  goal 
is  to  get  the  word  out."  After  that? 
"Enhance  the  existing  program,"  and  "get 
a  website  in  place."  The  website  will 
feature  a  database  of  organizations  that 
the  Center  works  with,  as  well  as  on-line 
applications  for  interested  students. 

Until  that  is  up  and  running,  however, 
students  and  organizations  can  visit  the 
Center  for  Community  Service  at  304 
Columbus  Place  (above  Northeastern 
Police).  E-mail  can  be  directed  to  Yveline 
Bayonne  at  y.bayonne@nunet.neu.edu  and 
their  phone  number  is:  373-5809. 


Blacks  in  Secret  Service  Accuse  the 
Agency  of  Bias  in  Promotions 


Reginald  G.  Moore,  a  agent  for  1 6  years 
in  the  Secret  Senice,  said  hewas  denied  a 
promotion  and  given  the  task  of  training  the 
white  agentpromoted  ahead  of  him.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  is  black,  had  made  it  to  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  posts  in  the  agency  as 
a  lead  agent  on  President  Clinton's  protec- 
tive detail.  He  was  reassigned  to  a  counter- 
feiting squad  in  DaUas,and  then  decided  to 
defy  the  Secret  Service's  traditional  code  of 
silence. 

On  February  24,  Mr.  Moore  became 
officially  became  a  lead  plaintiff  in  a  class- 
action  complaint  filed  with  the  government's 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, a  legal  action  that  accuses  the 


Secret  Service  of  a  pattern  and  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  dating  to  1 987  in 
promotions  through  biased  selections, 
highly  subjective  personnel  evaluations, 
arbitrary  transfers  and  an  unfair  system 
of  bonuses  and  awards. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Secret  Service,  Jim 
Mackin,  said  that  agencyofficials  could  not 
comment 

"The  Secret  Service  cannot  comment 
on  matters  that  are  currently  under  litigation,' 
Mackin  said,  adding,  "The  Secret  Service 
takesveryseriously  any  complaint  of  racial 
discrimination.."  (New  York  Times,Feb. 
24,  pg.  Al) 


The  Onyx  Informer  will  sponsor  an  exhibit  by 
Ralph  Beach  on  June  1  -  June  19  in 
Northeastern's  Atrium  Gallery  on  the  first 

Floor  of  Curry  Student  Center. 

For  more  information,  call  61 7-373-2250 


It's  a  Busy  Month  for  Black  Artists 
and  Historians  -  Then  a  Quiet  Year 


Every  year,  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  the  extensive  collection  of 
African-American  art  at  Hampton 
University  gets  little  attention  from 
the  outside  world.  Then  February  hits. 

Starting  with  the  New  Year,  the 
museum  at  the  historically  black  college 
in  Hampton,  Va.  gets  flooded  with  phone 
calls  from  panicked  art  centers  and 
cultural  institutions  wanting  someAfrican 
American  art  -any  African  American  art 
-  to  display  in  shows  celebrating  Black 
History  Month,  which  takes  place  every 
February. 

"They  find  themselves  in  a  fix  and 
feel  obligated  to  exhibit  African  Ameri- 
can art,"  says  Jeffrey  Bruce,  curator  of 
exhibits  for  the  university  museum. 

"Once  the  pressure  of  Black 
History  Month  passes,  they're  not 
interested  in  us  anymore." 

Many  African- American  artists, 
curators  and  art  historians  say  they, 
too,  receive  an  outpouring  of  invita- 
tions to  display  their  work  and  appear 
as  guest  speakers  for  programs 
celebrating  black  achievements  in 
February. 

But  the  interest  fades  by  March, 
when  Women's  History  Month  takes 
over  the  agendas  of  many  cultural 


institutions. 

"What  was  a  very  good  idea  has 
sometimes  changed  into  an  art  ghetto," 
says  Joyce  J.  Scott,  an  African  American 
sculptor  and  performance-artist  in 
Baltimore.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24, 
pg.  Bl) 
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Art,  Faith  and  Family 

By  Kem'ta  McClaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

Ralph  Beach  is  a  43  year-old  artist  who  lives  in  Roxbury.  He  works  in  many 
different  mediums,  and  is  an  acclaimed  artist  and  illustrator.  Beach  is  also  an 
assistant  teacher  at  the  Thompson  Middle  School  in  Mattapan.  He  is  the  father  of 
14  year-old  Ralph  and  eight  year-old  Barbara-Ann.  He  is  in  the  process  of  an 
amicable  divorce  and  remains  friends  with  his  wife.  He  thanks  God,  in  whom  he 
has  a  strong  faith,  for  allowing  him  to  be  an  artist  and  for  everything  else  in  life.  His 
faith  is  reflected  in  his  work. 


Onyx:  Where  are  you  from? 
Beach:  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Boston.  1  grew  up  here  and  lived  here 
most  of  my  life.  My  mom  is  from 
Cape  Verde  and  my  dad  is  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Onyx:  How  long  have  you  been  and 
artist? 

Beach:  I  was  born  an  artist.  I  was 

always  painting  and  drawing.  I  liked 

the  old  Marvel  comics,  that's  where 

my  fascination  began. 

Onyx:  What  mediums  do  you  work 

in? 

Beach:  Just  about  everything.  The  piece 
dictates  the  medium.  1  work  in  oil, 
watercolor,  pastel,  broken  car  glass  and 
wood.  A  lot  of  my  pieces  now,are  done 
with  tapestry  -  my  mother  tells  me  it's 
from  my  Cape  Verdean  ancestry. 
Onyx:  Do  you  have  your  pieces 
framed? 

Beach:  Most  of  the  pieces,  1  make 
myself.  Frames  are  too  expensive.  I 
want  to  learn  how  to  make  them 
myself,  and  1  met  someone  who's 
going  to  teach  me.lt  turns  out  it's  quite 
easy. 

Onyx:  What  d  o  you  love  about  art? 
Beach:  I  love  the  fact  that  you  always 
learn  something  new.  It's  the  process 
and  character  building  you  go  through. 
I've  been  keeping  a  journal  since  1984. 
Onyx:  Have  you  had  any  formal  training 
in  art? 

Beach:  I  did  a  year  at  the  Pratt  Institute 
in  Brooklyn.  I  learned  a  lot  from  this  little 
old  white  lady.  She  said  that  I  had  a  lot  of 
raw  talent  but  no  sense  of  aesthetics.  I 
later  felt  validated  not  in  myself,  but  in 
someone  else. 

Onyx:  Validated  in  what  sense? 
Beach:  Paul  Goodnight  (world-re- 
nowned Boston  artist)  is  my 


mentor,friend  and  my  idol.  He  introduced  me 
to  Dr.  John  Biggers  (the  critically  acclaimed 
m  aster  A  fri  can  -American  artist).  Biggers 
validated  for  me  that  an  African-American 
artist  could  be  aesthetically  beautiful  in  our 
own  tradition  and  could  paint  like  Matisse. 
He  is  a  master  and  he  shows  me  that 
everything  is  attainable.  1  went  to  his  show  in 
Connecticut  and  everyfew  minutes  I  had  to 
rush  outside  for  air.  His  work  is  lull  of 
humanity  and  compositional  brilliance.  I  had 
him  autograph  his  book  for  me.  My 
booksare  my  prized  possessions. 
Onyx:  Who  are  some  of  your  influences 
within  the  art  world? 
Beach:  Biggers  is  definitely  one  of  them. 
The  Bad  Boys  right  now  areTom  Feelings, 
Paul  Goodnight,  BrendaJoyce-SmithJeny 
Pickney  and  his  wife,  children's  book 
illustrators,  Carlos  Byron  and  Richard 
Waters  aka  Blendmaster. 
Onyx:  And  from  outside? 
Beach:  I  like  music.  I  like  jazz  a  lot  These 
days,  all  my  inspirationcomes  from  gospel .  I 
was  saved  three  years  ago. 
Onyx:  Does  faith  now  play  a  part  in  your 
work? 

Beach:  I  believe  it  always  has.  I  paint 
people  because  I  love  people.  Specifically 
African-American  people.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  a  people  with  a  long  and  proud 
history. 

Onyx:  Where  do  you  exhibit  your  work? 
Beach:  Any  and  everywhere.  When  I  first 
started,  I  used  the  Boston  Public 
Library  because  they  always  said  yes.  The 
Dudley  Branch  Library  was  like  my 
personal  gallery.  I  also  show  my  work  on  my 
website, www.bechmangraphics.com.  I  also 
exhibit  at  a  lot  of  galleries  in  the  area. 
I  had  a  show  in  Washington,  D.C  -  Paul 
Goodnight  invited  me  out.  I  felt  out  of  my 
league.  I' ve  also  shown  with  Paul  at  the 
Copley  Society,  here  in  Boston. 


Ralph  Beach,  a  Roxbury  artist ,  of  internation- 
ally acclaim.  He  is  pictured  here  in  a  school 
photo  from  Thompson  Middle  School, 
Mattapan,  where  he  teaches(Photo  Courtesy: 
Ralph  Beach)  

Onyx:  How  are  the  opportunities  for 
artists  in  Roxbury? 

Beach:  Roxbury  is  getting  better  because 
of  Candelaria  Silva,  who  is  with  the  ACT 
Roxbury  Consortium.  She  puts  together 
many  workshops  for  artist  -  the  upcoming 
workshop  is  on  grant  writing.  She  orga- 
nized the  first  Roxbury  Open  Studios  last 
year  and  plenty  of  people  came  through. 
They  had  it  in  the  paper  and  they  put 
directions  to  my  studio-  they  put  a  little  guy 
like  me  on  the  map.  Everybody  thinks  now 
that  I  have  a  huge  studio.  I  want  to  say 
thank  you  to  Candelaria,  she's  doing  a 
wonderfuljob. 
Onyx:  Do  you  freelance? 
Beach:  I'm  illustrating  a  children's  book 
right  now.  Irene  Smalls  (children's  book 
author)  has  a  book  coming  out  and  I'm 
honored  thatshe'schosen  me  to  illustrate  it 
Onyx:  Do  you  do  any  graphic  design? 
Beach:  I've  added  a  digital  gallery, 
Beachman  Graphics.  I  create  websitesand 
I'm  teaching  myself  to  make  movies.  I  do 
fliers  and  posters  -  have  work  hanging  in 
New  Covenant  Baptist  Church  and 
Sanctuary  Books.  1  use  a  special  technique 
where  I  merge  my  actual  paintings  and 
drawings  with  photographs  in  PhotoShop. 
Onyx:  Are  you  a  member  of  any  art 
associations? 

Beach:  I  used  to  be  president  of  the 
Boston  Afro-American  Art  Association  - 
the  oldest  black  art  association  in  this  city. 
It's  open  to  all  artists-dancers,  painters, 
writers  and  other  mediums.  It's  only  $25 
for  annual  membership. 
Onyx:  What  are  your  goals? 
Beach:  My  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a 
Liiliural  center  like  Elma  Lewis  used 
tohave.  I  want  to  have  children  come  in  to 
dance,  learn  to  read  music,  computer  arts, 
paint  and  tap.  I  want  them  to  express 
themselves.  I  want  this  to  be  a  place  where 
they  learn  to  say  yes  sir,  no  ma'am  and 
please  may  I.  God  gives  everyone  some- 
thing he/she  can  do  well.  There  is  a  quote 
that  1  like  that  I  think  is  lining. "  When  you 
are  denied  the  power  ofexpression,  you 
express  the  need  for  power." 
Onyx:  Do  you  have  any  other  goals  that 
you  would  like  to  achieve? 


Beach:  I  would  like  to  have  a  gallery  in 
Roxbury.  Black  people  like  to  go  out  and 
socialize  and  this  would  be  a  place  where 
they  could  do  that  and  also  purchase  art 
I  want  it  to  be  all  white  and  the  back,  I 
want  a  frame  shop  to  help  support  the 
gallery.  You  can  buy  prints  and  instantly 
frame  them  in  one  place.  Upstairs,  there 
would  be  artist  studios  and  classroom 
space  to  teach  12  students  from  the 
community,  free  of  charge  on  Saturday's. 
Onyx:  What  would  you  like  from  the 
buying  public? 

Beach:  1  would  like  for  them  to  buy  my 
artwork.  To  support  me.  Besides  my 
work,  I  have  Beachman  Graphics  where 
they  can  have  their  design  needs  met  I 
do  brochures,  flyers,  personalized  cards, 
posters,  website,  banners  and  invitations. 
I'm  also  trying  to  have  webmercials, 
where  you  can  have  one  minute  to  sell 
yourself  or  your  product 
Onyx:  How  important  has  your  family 
been  in  your  artistic  career? 
Beach:  My  family  ha  s  been  very 
influential  in  my  career.  My  mother  has 
always  encouraged  me  to  be  creative, 
even  after  she  would  come  home  from 
work  and  find  that  I  had  drawn  on  her 
window  shades  or  that  I  had  taken  apart 
the  kitchen  clock  because  I  wanted  to 
draw  the  inside  workings.  She  repri- 
manded me  yes,  but  always  with  love 
and  then  she  would  say  I'll  buy  you 
some  paper  baby  or  suggest  that  on 
trash  days  when  people  throw  out 
their  old  clocks,  I  could  draw. 

My  sister  Joyce,  the  Wellesley 
college  graduate  who  calculates 
equations  like  most  people  dance 
effortlessly,  for  always  attending  my  art 
shows  and  being  supportive  of  my  work. 
My  sister  Isabelle  Jones,  my  guardian 
angel  who  the  Lord  has  been  using  all 
my  life  to  watch  over  me,  when  I  was 
running  wild. 

My  brother  Michael,  the  actor, 
(Thirdwatch,  E.R,  Waiting  to  Exhale), 
the  other  artist,  who  bought  my  computer 
system  that  I  am  now  creating  with  and 
that  has  become  a  integral  part  of  my 
studio  and  equipment,  my  electronic 
paintbrush. 

I  would  like  to  thank  them  publicly 
for  the  whole  world  to  know  that  family 
is  most  important  -  if  you  don't  have 
anything  and  you  have  family  then  you 
have  everything. 
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Green  Gard  Struggle  -  Liberian 
Refugees  in  the  US 


By  Kami-Leigh  Agard 
Onyx  Staff 

Since  1991,  over  10,000  Liberian  political 
refugees  who  fled  their  country  in  1 99 1  be- 
cause ofa  brutal  civil  war  are  still  living  in  the 
United  States  without  a  green  card. 

InApril  1 999,  the  US  granted  refugee  sta- 
tus to  20,000  families  of  war  from  Kosovo. 
These  Kosovar  political  refugees  will  be 
granted  permanent  residence  in  April  of  this 
year,  while  simultaneously,  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  ordered  the  deportation  of  the 
10, 000  Liberian  refugees  by  September  of 
tliis  year. 

Is  this  fair1?  "No!"  says  Torli  Krua,  a 
Liberian  political  refugee  and  executive  di- 
rector of  Universal  Human  Rights  Interna- 
tional (UHRI),  a  nonprofit  organization,  lo- 
cated in  Dudley  Station,  advocating  for  politi- 
cal refugees'  rights  in  the  US. 

People  like  Paul  Scott,  also  a  Liberian, 
lost  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  lawyer  who 
claimed  that  he  could  obtain  permanent 
residence  for  Scott  and  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

"We  have  all  worked  for  years  in 
America,  paying  taxes,  getting  no  benefits 
and  living  fearfully  every  year,  wanting  to 
know  if  we  will  all  be  deported  or  given  a 


Race  Continued  from  page  1 

a  forum  held  at  Roxbury  Community 
College  that  used  the  Stuart  case  as  a 
starting  point  to  discuss  the  history  of 
race  in  Boston  with  several  panelists. 

Boston  is  a  city  with  a  history  of 
racial  division  with  incidents  such  as  the 
Stuart  case  that  have  exposed  the 
racism  of  a  city  long  thought  to  be 
the  "birthplace  of  freedom"  as  Ogletree 
described  The  panel  featured  WBZ-TV 
news  reporter  Charles  Austin,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Edelin  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Boston  Police 
Commissioner  Paul  Evans,  Suffolk  County 
District  Attorney  Ralph  Martin,  WGBH 
show  host  Emily  Rooney,  and  City 
Councilor  Charles  Yancey. 

Commenting  on  the  Stuart  case  from 
the  media's  perspective,  Austin  said  that, 
"We  did  not  check  our  facts  as  journalists. 
We  knew  that  something  had  to  be  wrong. 
But  how  could  we  not  believe  his  story?" 

Evans,  who  became  the  Police 
Commissioner  in  1 994,  noted  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  in  mentioning 
that  the  story  had  a  call  for  all  available 
detectives  to  respond  to,  something 
that  never  happened. 

He  also  offered  a  partial  explanation  of 
why  some  red  flags  did  not  initially  go  up, 
noting  "the  fact  that  he  had  so  seriously 
injured  himself,  and  there  was  no  presence 
ofa  firearm",  did  not  lead  to  any  suspicion 
that  Stuart  had  committed  the  crime 
himself 

Martin  noted  an  important  point  about 
Stuart's  story  that  did  not  make  sense. 
"Stuart  said  he  was  shot  at,  but 


green  card.  It  is  so  humiliating,"  hesaid. 

Borbor  Smart,  another  Liberian  political 
refugee,  is  an  electrical  engineer.  He  fears 
being  deported  to  Liberia  because  of  the 
economic  and  civil  state  of  the  country. 

"Liberia  is  damned  when  it  comes  to  eco- 
nomics. In  Liberia,  I  can  not  get  a  job.  There 
are  simply  no  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  I 
fear  working  for  the  severely  corrupt  and 
warlike  government,"  said  Smart. 

"When  I  talk  to  my  family,  they  talk  about 
the  lack  ofhealth  care,  clean  drinking  water 
and  tlie  overall  uneasiness  due  to  harass- 
ment from  the  security  forces,"  he  said 

Scott  and  Smart  were  among  those, 
anxiously  waiting  to  find  out  the  revelations 
of  UHRI  sponsored  fact-finding  report,  "Re- 
port on  Assessment  Tour  of  Liberia,  No- 
vember 19  -  December  24, 1999." 

The  two  man-team,  Thomas  Pierce, 
Project  Officer  at  UHRI  and  Pius  Sopon, 
the  Judicial  and  Prison  Monitor  at  the  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commission  (JPC)  in  Liberia, 
conducted  the  report  aimed  at  assessing  the 
general  human  rights  condition  in  Liberia. 

The  main  focus  points  of  the  report  were 
abuses  by  security  forces,  the  simmering 


Liberian  Community  Assoication  of  Massachusetts  on  their  way  to  Washington,  D.C  to  rally 
support  fora  new  Green  Card  Bill  (HR9 1 9  -S5656)  (PhotoCredit:Torli  Krua) 


ethnic  dispute  in  the  northwest  of  the  country 
between  the  Lormas  and  the  Mandingos,  the 
slate  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  living  conditions  in  Liberia,  especially 
pertaining  to  health,  education,  infrastruc- 
ture and  economic  development. 

"This  is  the  Liberia  that  they  want  to 
deport  my  niece  to?"  cried  Dorothy  Garri- 
son, a  woman  whose  sister  was  denied 
political  asylum. 

Garrison's  sister  died  from  cancer  and 
left  behind  a  daughter  who  also  faces  the 
threat  of  being  deported. 
"My  niece  has  been  living  here  for  1 0  years 


with  me.  What  life  is  she  going  back  to?  Her 
mother  is  dead,"said  Garrison. 

According  to  Krua,  Liberia  is  a  country 
established  by  American  natives  of  African 
descent,  forced  to  leave  the  US  since  1822 
because  of  civil  rights  denials  and  racial  seg- 
regation. Liberia's  constitution,  written  at 
Harvard  University  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts was  patterned  after  the  US  Consti- 
tution. The  Liberian  flag  is  a  replica  of  the 
US  flag,  one  star. 

Of  the  first  20  Liberian  presidents,  12 
were  American  bom  and  educated  before 

See  Green  Card,  page  8 


ducked-  yet  he  was  hit  in  the  rear  end,"  he 
said. 

Yancey  said  much  during  the  forum 
about  the  media's  role  in  trying  to  make 
things  better  as  well  as  that  of  citizens. 

"We  have  racism  in  our  society,  we 
have  sexism  in  our  society,  but  we  as 
citizens  should  tolerate  neither." 

He  also  challenged  the  media  to 
notice  more  positive  things  that  happen 
in  Black  communities,  diversify  their 
staffs,  and  the  police  department  to 
acknowledge  unequivocal  wrongs  such 
as  those  in  the  Stuart  case,  with  action. 
He  added  later  that  young  people  have 
to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  older 
generations,  and  that  police  officers 
need  to  be  of  the  community  and  must 
be  a  good  microcosm  of  the  community. 

He  also  suggested  a  citizen  review 
board  for  police  instead  of  the  current 
practiceofthe police  "policing them- 
selves". He  said  that  he  always  has 
hope  for  improvement  no  matter  how 
hard  it  might  seem,  mentioning  as  well 
that  Boston  was  the  home  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  W.E.B.  DuBois.and  Malcolm 
X  among  others. 

Martin  likewise  called  the  media  on 
its  role  in  the  racial  tension  of  today, 
noting  that  "people  have  confused 
notions  of  what  the  Black  community 
wants"  and  that  this  gets  reflected  in  the 
media  portrayals  of  Black  people. 

Austin  noted  that  Boston  is  not  alone 
with  the  problem  of  racial  profiling  even 
today,  noting  cases  like  the  recent  shooting 
of  officer  Cornell  Young  in  Providence  and 
the  killing  ofAmadou  Diallo  in  the  Bronx. 


Stormy  Monday, 
Tales  from  the  Black  experience 
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By  Jacqueline  Lapine 
Onyx  Staff 

Civil  Rights  is  "an  unfinished  task," 
according  to  a  documentarypresented 
at  the  "Stormy  Monday"  series  last  week. 

"An  Unfinished  Task:  Boston,  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Legacy  ofTom  Atkins," 
commemorates  Tom  Atkins,  a  leader  in  the 
fight  for  equality  in  Boston  and  across  the 
country. 

The  video  presents  oral  histories  of  the 
stmggleforcivil  liberties  in  Boston  toldby 
community  leaders  of  the  movement 
Those  interviewed  tel  I  about  their  experi- 
ences living  in  a  segregated  society. 

One  speaker  talked  about  their  experi- 
ence trying  to  get  a  job  in  Boston 
prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  Another 
spoke  of  segregated  facilities 
and  public  transportation. 

The  documentary's  second  "Stormy 
Monday"  showing  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  video  by  its  producer 
Kevin  Howley,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication  Studies  at  Northeastern. 

"I  am  motivated  by  a  desire  to  use 
technology  as  a  vehicle  or  catalyst  for 
social  change,"  Howley  said. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
African-American  Studies  at  Northeastern, 
tlie  "Stormy  Monday"  series  has  taken 
place  mostly  during  Monday  afternoon 
activities'periods(Il:45a.m.to  1  p.m.)  for 
the  past  1 0  years.  Its  creation  is  attributed 
to  the  former  Chairperson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  African-American  Srudies,Ronald 
Bailey. 

"Originally  the  series  was  founded  to 
encourage  faculty  in  the  Department 


of  African- American  Studies  to  produce 
work  that  they  could  share  with  their 
colleagues,"  said  Robert  L.  Hall,  Associate 
Professor  and  current  Chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  African- American  Studies 
at  Northeastern. 

Since  then,  the  series  has  expanded  to 
include  both  faculty  and  students  in  other 
departments  and  outside  the  University 
who  are  working  on  African-American  or 
Diaspora  related  projects,  Hall  said. 

The  "Stormy  Monday"  series  is  named 
after  the  song  by  the  same  title, 
best  known  by  the  distinguished  blues  singer 
Bobby  'Blue'  Bland. 

"The  founders  of  the  series  did  not 
intend  for  it  to  be  a  polite  ceremonial 
event  but  a  serious  confrontation  of  ideas," 
Hall  said. 

Leslye  Smith,  a  dedicated  participant 
and  administrator  in  the  Department 
of  African-American  Studies,  described  the 
series  as  a  lesson  in  history. 

"We've  had  a  variety  of  topics  ranging 
from  women's  history  to  black  history  to 
economic  issues  that  effect  the  black 
community,"  said  Smith. 

"Tlie  series  covers  information,  not  only 
concerning  the  African  community,  but 
Africa  itself." 

Upcoming  lectures  will  include  a 
presentation  on  the  image  of  mulatto's  in 
1 9th  century  literature  by  Vanessa  Jackson, 
an  EmoryUniversity  graduate  student  and 
current  fellow  at  Northeastern.  Professor 
Hall  will  also  lecture  about  the  birth  of  the  A 
fro  American  Studies  Department  at 
Harvard  University  from  an  observer's 
perspective. 
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EDITORIAL 


Don't  become  part  of  the 
epidemic,  get  tested! 


Black  History  Month  is 
traditionally  a  time  to  regale 
audiences  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ancestors.  We  feel  that 
honoring  ancestors  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives  all  year 
round  and  we  would  like  to  use 
the  current  issue  to  honor  the 
sacrifices  and  successes  of  the 
past,  but  more  so  to  address  the 
issues  of  the  present  and  future 
that  affect  the  Black  and  Latino 
community. 

AIDS  has  become  the 
Holocaust  of  the  African  continent 
It  is  killing  off  existing  and  new 
generations  at  an  unprecedented 
speed.  Of  5.6  million  AIDS  cases 
worldwide,  4  million  are  in  Africa 
At  home  in  the  United  States, 
AIDS  has  seen  a  rapid  rise  in 
minority  communities,  itisthe 
leading  cause  of  death  among 
Blacks  and  Hispanics  between  the 
ages  24-44. 

The  taboo  and  stigma  associ- 
ated with  AIDS,  the  silence, 
ignorance  and  fear  of  the  church 
and  community,  forces  our  brothers 
and  sisters  to  die  in  indignity,  live  in 
fear  and  loneliness  or  become  silent 
killers  -  keeping  their  status  a  secret 
and  infecting  new  partners. 

Standing  around  and  watching 
genocide  occur  in  our  own 


But  then  again,  black  on  black 
crime  is  madness,  latino  on  latino 
crime  is  madness,  and  they  still 
continue. 

The  fastest  growing  age  group 
to  contract  the  virus  is  1 5-25. 
Guess  where  you  fall  in  that 
bracket?  Now  do  we  have  your 
attention?  This  means  that  people 
contract  the  disease  when  they 
are  teenagers,  have  numerous 
sexual  partners  by  the  time  they're 
25  {this  means  you  again)  and 
then  learn  they  have  the  disease 
many  years  and  many  partners 
later. 

All  people  in  this  and  every 
age  demographic  should  get 
tested  if  they  are  sexually 
active,  especially  if  they  have 
ever  had  unprotected  sex. 

We  advise  everyone  to  get 
tested  and  we  have  provided  a  list 
of  off  campus  sites  to  ensure 
privacy.  All  these  services  are 
free,  please  take  advantage. 

There  will  be  40  million 
orphans  in  Africa  in  the  next  ten 
years  because  sexual  practices 
have  led  to  death.  Let  us  use  our 
African  brothers  and  sisters  as  a 
model  of  behavior  to  avoid.  We 
need  to  stay  alive  to  take  care  of 
their  orphans  -  we  must  become 
the  village  that  raises  a  child. 


communities  is  sheer  madness. 

Kerrita  McClaughlyn  is  Co-Editor  of  The  Onyx  Informer  and  a 
senior  journalism  major 
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The  national  economy  continues 
to  grow.  Unemployment  has  de- 
creased. Wages  continue  to  rise  and 
the  poverty  rate  has  been  reduced, 
More  and  more  people  have  joined 
the  Middle  Class.  Amassing  wealth 
is  the  fad.  Education  has  taken  top 
priority. .  .and  still  tiiey  exist. 

"They"  are  the  invisible  ones.  The 
peopleyou  walk  by  everyday  while  on 
your  way  to  work  or  to  school.  The 
people  standing  by  the  convenience 
store  or  at  the  T-stations  asking  for 
money.  The  invisible  ones  could  even 
be  the  person  sitting  next  to  you  in  class 
or  working  by  you  on  the  job.  The  in- 
visible ones  are  the  Homeless. 

The  homeless  do  not  fit  any  one 
particular  description.  In  Massachu- 
setts, 25-40  percent  of  the  homeless 
population  have  a  job,  37  percent  are 
families,  25  percent  are  children,  25- 
30  percent  are  mentally  disabled,  30 
percent  are  veterans,  and  40  percent 
are  drug  or  alcohol  dependent. 


Given  statistics  like  these, 
the  invisible  ones  could  be  your 
mother,  your  father,  your  sib- 
ling, your  child,  or  even  you. 

They  become  homeless 
fornumerous  reasons  includ- 
ing lack  of  affordable  hous- 


ing, low-paying  jobs,  domes- 
tic violence,  and  poverty. 
They  remain  homeless  be- 


cause of  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  how  to  alleviate  the 
problem,  their  inability  to  ac- 
cess resources  that  could  help 
them  and  public  ignorance  and 
apathy  as  to  who  the  home- 
less are... or  could  be. 

Most  people  are  only  a 
paycheck  away  from  being 
homeless.  A  strong 
economy  means  landlords 
can  charge  high  rents.  Indi- 
viduals just  starting  out  in 
their  career,  who  do  not 
have  a  high  salary  will  be 
passed  over  for  tenants  with 
higher  incomes. 

So  if  you  don't  care  about 
homelessness  for  its  own 
sake,  care  about  it  for  your 
own  sake.  Right  now,  the  in- 
visible one  could  be  someone 
else  but  in  the  future,the  in- 
visible one  could  be  you. 


Jamila  Hill  is  Co-Editor  of  The  Onyx  Informer  and  a  senior  journalism  major. 


Equal  Opportunity  isn't  for  Everyone 


Equal  opportunity  and  equal  pay? 
That  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  practice 
here  at  Northeastern,  and  specifically 
at  its  Plant  Maintenance  Department, 
when  Black-owned  contracting  firms 
are  involved. 

According  to  Jack  Johnson, 
president  of  Johnson  Contracting,  a 
Black-owned  contracting  firm  based  in 
Boston,  Northeastern  has  been  less  than 
fair  in  its  treatment  of  minority  contrac- 
tors and  has  filed  suit  against  the 
University  in  recent  months.  Apparently 
Northeastern  pays  minority  workers 
employed  by  minority  firms  1 2  to  22 
dollars  less  than  what  Costello  Con- 
struction employees  are  paid.  Equal 
opportunity  and  equal  pay?  Let  us  see. 

I'm  sure  we've  all  seen  the  green 
vans  owned  by  Costello  Contracting 
Company,  a  white-owned  firm,  parked 
in  various  locations  on  campus.  (Ifyou 
haven't,  keep  your  eyes  peeled.)  One 
would  think  those  employed  by  Costel  lo 
Construction  were  residents  in  one  of 
NU's  halls.  They're  posted  in  the  quad 
in  front  of  Snell  Library,  on  Forsyth 
street  and  even  at  Chicken  Lou's. 

I  guess  one  could  call  them  residents. 
That  would  explain  why  the  University 


allegedly  pays  forCostello's 
fully  furnished  office  on 
campus,  including  desks,  heat, 
electricity,  telephone  service 
and  storage  space.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  any  other 
contracting  firm.  What's  the 
deal?  Is  Northeastern 
playing  favorites?  No  other 
construction  company  has 
such  a  strong  presence  on 
this  campus  than  that  of 
Costello  Construction.  Does 
that  mean  Black-owned 
firms  are  not  requesting 
work,  or  is  Northeastern  just 
not  offering? 

For  a  University  that  is 
supposed  to  be  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  is 
based  in  an  urban  area,  one 
would  think  that  Black- 
owned  and  operated 
companies  would  be  equally 
as  visible  on  campus  as 
Costello  Construction  is. 

Some  believe  that 
Northeastern 's  problem 
surrounding  discrimination 
began  in 1993  when  the 


University  started  recruiting 
minority  owned  contracting 
companies  due  to  its  over 
obsession  with  diversity  and 
affirmative  action  imple- 
mentation. Obsession  isn't 
the  word  for  it.  It  is  called 
doing  the  right  thing. 

True,  NU  should  hire 
the  best  person  for  the  job, 
but  how  would  one  suggest 
the  University  go  about 
finding  the  best  person  if 
certain  people  are  auto- 
matically being  excluded? 

As  Northeastern 
University  strives  to 
become  an  urban  school 
and  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  a  suggestion  can 
be  made.  Perhaps  the 
University  should  begin  by 
being  a  little  more  inclusive 
when  it  comes  to  its  bids 
on  maintenance  contracts, 
among  other  things.  I'm 
sure  there's  enough 
work  for  everyone.  Equal 
opportunity  and  equal  pay. 
It's  that  simple. 


Ibiere  Seek  is  a  middler  journalism  major 


Send  Letters  to  the  Editor 

E-mail  us  at  onyxinformer@yahoo.com 
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By  Kerrita  McClaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

Giving  back  to  the  community  and 
living  up  to  the  old  adage,  "to  whom  much 
is  given,  much  is  expected,'  is  a  daily 
commitment  forCelina  R.  De  Leon. 
Celinaisa2l  year-old  junior  journalism 
major  with  a  concentration  in  print  and  a 
minor  in  women's  studies,  She  is  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

She  has  won  numerous  awards, 
including  the  Presidential  Scholar  Award 
i  n  her  sophomore  year.  Dean's  List 
awards  every  quarter  since  her  freshman 
year  in  1 996  and  the  Golden  Key  Award 

She  has  also  been  active  in  many 
student  groups,  including  the  Latino 
Student  Organization  (LASO)  and  she 
wrote  articles  for  both  The  Onyx  In- 
former and  The  Northeastern  News.  She 
ran  the  Women's  Center  at  452  Ryder 
Hall,  fall  quarterof  1999  and  is  still 
involved  despite  being  on  co-op  at  The 
Boston  Globe  until  June  of 2000. 

"I  will  be  running  the  center  again 
when  I'm  back  in  school,"  she  said. 

Celina's  involvement  in  the  community 
is  centered  on  her  work  at  Teen  Voices. 
According  to  her,  Teen  Voices  is  a 
national  quarterly  young  women 's 
magazine  which  is  based  in  downtown 
Boston.  It  deals  with  the  so-called  taboo 
topics  of  sexual  harassment,  teen  mother- 
hood, racism,  sexism,  homophobia,  living 
with  disabilities  and  other  topics. 

"What  makes  Teen  Voices  different 
from  all  the  oppressive  glitter  that's  out 
there  on  our  newsstands,  is  that  not  only 
do  we  talk  about  real  issues-  but  our 
magazine  is  written  by  teen  women  for 
teen  women,"  Celina  said. 

Teen  women  from  inner  city  Boston 
homes,  who  would  normally  have  no 
place  to  go  at  their  ages,  participate  in  a 
joMife-tiaining  program.  They  not  only 
learn  professional  office  skills  at  Teen 
Voices,  but  they  learn  how  to  write 
editorials,  make  magazine  features  and 
how  a  magazine  is  produced,  according  to 


Celina  De  Leon 

"I  just  don 't  understand  why  people  seem  so  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
are.  Women  are  still  seen  as  the  secondary  sex,  black  men  are  still  the 
most  feared  beings  in  the  US  and  homophobic  hate  crimes  are  still  not 
penalized  in  states  across  the  country. "  Celina  De  Leon  on  life. 


Celina. 

"1  joined  Teen  Voices  in  January,  1 998  as 
an  editorial  mentor  for  the  Cultural  Hannony 
section  of  the  magazine.  I  mentored  two 
great  young  women  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
place  and  the  great  omen  that  work 
andvolunteer  there,"  she  said. 

"I  felt  as  if  I  had  finally  found  a  place 
that  1  could  really  do  what  I  love  doing  - 
writing  and  critically  thinking  about  things, 
life  things." 

Celina  became  Senior  Editor  of  the 
magazine  in  the  fall  of 1 998  and  Managing 
Editor  ofTeen  Voices  Online  in  1 999. 

"1  joined  Teen  Voices  to  make  a 
change,  I  was  a  sophomore  at  NU  and  I 
was  feelingjaded  with  the  indifference  I 
felt  on  campus.  No  one  really  seemed  to 
care  about  their  part  in  making  the  world  a 
better  place  or  the  harsh  contrast  of 
Northeastern 's  campus  and  the  low- 
income  community  that  surrounds  it,"  she 
said. 

Celina  said  she  became  angry  every 
time  she  walked  through  Ruggles  T  station 
from  her  Columbus  Avenue  apartment  to 
Northeastern. 

"Everything  about  NU  just  seemed  like  a 


joke  -  the  kids  here  only  care  about 
building  their  resumes  -  only  a  select  few, 
which  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  -  actually 
care  about  the  social  change  and  making 
a  difference  rather  than  settling  for 
comfort" 

Celina,  who  said  she  was  very  shy 
when  she  was  younger  and  would  now, 
still  rather  write  than  talk  is  proud  of 
her  work  with  the  young  women  in  the 
program. 

"Seeing  the  young  women  in  the 
program  everyday  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  1  wish  I  had  -  older 
women  to  look  up  to,  to  feel  reassured 
that  things  can  and  do  get  better." 

She  added,  "at  Teen  Voices,  we're 
calling  on  young  women,  a  social  group 
I  feel  has  been  left  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  what  living  in  this  world  means, 
to  action." 

"We're  working  together,  towards 
going  against  the  underlying  ageist, 
sexist,  racist,  classist,  and  heterosexual 
totalitarianism  of  our  society  and  that's 
deep,"  she  said. 

Celina  said  this  is  what  keeps  her 
going  at  NU,  in  Boston,  in  Allston 


where  she  lives,  at  The  Boston  Globe 
where  she  co-ops,  as  a  Tobin  Mentor,  in 
her  personal  life  and  at  Teen  Voices. 

"I  am  definitely  looking  forward  to 
graduating  and  being  able  to  truly  devote 
myself  to  Teen  Voices.  It's  hard  being 
somewhere,  when  your  heart  really  wants 
to  be  somewhere  else, "  she  said. 

She  hopes  to  use  her  experiences  from 
her  previous  co-ops  and  her  work  at  Teen 
Voices  to  extend  the  overall  mission  of 
Teen  Voices. 

Celina  is  a  very  driven  young  woman 
but  she  does  like  to  relax  and  have  fun  like 
many  people  her  age. 

"I  hang  out  with  my  boyfriend  and 
good  friends.  I  like  to  go  to  live  music 
shows,  watch  movies  1  don't  know 
anything  about,  read  books  outside  in  the 
sun,  and  paint  and  draw  cards  for  others  in 
my  apartment.  I  like  to  eat  out  too,  that's 
my  favorite  part  about  going  out,"  she  said. 

She  has  a  lot  to  say  about  our  society, 
both  here  at  NU  and  in  the  larger  sense. 

"I  want  to  help  stop  indifference  -  the 
standing  by  just  because  you're  comfort- 
able epidemic  that  I  think  is  plaguing  our 
society  now  more  than  ever  -  and  that's 
what  I  am  thankfully  able  to  work  on  by 
working  at  Teen  Voices,"  she  said. 

Celina,  like  many  critics  of  society,  is 
bothered  by  the  apathy  that  is  prevalent. 

"There  are  just  so  many  things  going 
on  right  now  that  just  makes  me  so  angry 
when  1  see  students  on  campus,  well-to-do 
people  in  the  street,  walking  around 
complaining  about  their  superficial  lives," 
Celina  said,"as  they,  flaunt  and  promote  the 
oppressive  name  brands  on  their  backs, 
spread  the  lus'  versus  'them'  theory  onto 
their  friends  and  coworkers,  and  don't 
really  feel  at  all  about  anything  except  for 
themselves." 

"I  often  wonder  why  most  people 
aren't  as  angry  as  1  am.  My  theory,  they 
want  to  sleep  at  night" 


By  Chhavi  Sachdev 
Onyx  Staff 

Walter  Maya  was  bom  in  Colombia;  his 
family  immigrated  to  America  when  he  was 
2  years  old.  Brought  up  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  21 -year-old  middler  transferred  to 
Northeastern  in  1998. 

Walter  is  currently  a  Math  major  but 
he's  switching  to  Accounting.  "I  thought  I 
wanted  to  teach,"  he  says,  "but  I  realized, 
through  co-op  and  some  different  experi- 
ences, that's  not  what  I  really  want  to  do." 
He  is  not  sureof  what  the  future  holds,  but 
for  the  present  he's  got  his  hands  full. 

An  active  member  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Student  Organization(LASO)^ince  he 
joined  NU,  he  has  been  its  President  "for  a 
couple  of  weeks," — he  was  elected  just  this 
winter. 

"LASO,"  he  says,  "was  very  important 
to  me  when  I  first  came  here.  Traditionally, 
it  has  been  very  active.  Because  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Latino/a  Student  Cultural  Center 
was  developed  and  scholarships  were 
developed. 


Walter  Maya 

"1  am  a  Latinos  In  Community  Service 
Scholarship  (LaCLA)  recipient." 

Plus,  the  organization  made  him  feel  that 
he  belonged. 

"Latino  Students  often  don't  feel  like  they 
fit  in,"  he  says.  LASO  makes  them  "feel  like  a 
family."  "If  it  wasn't  for  LASO  I  wouldn't  be 
here." 

Besides  LASO,  Walter  values  his  "friends, 
family,  school.  That  pretty  much  sounds  like 
my  life  right  now,"  he  says.  But  that  isn't  ex- 
actly the  case. 

Walter  is  very  committed  to  contributing  to 
society.  "Givingbacktothecommunityisvery 
important  to  me.  If  1  forget  where  I  come 
from,  it  defeats  the  purpose  of  education,  of 
being  successful.  Then  I  am  successful  only 
socially  and  economically,  not  personally." 

For  several  hours  a  week,  he  works  with 
different  organizations  to  help  underprivi- 
leged kids  in  and  around  Boston.  He  said 
this  is  because  "a  lot  of  them  are  from  the 
same  background  I  come  from.  I  want  to 
give  them  opportunities  that  they  wouldn't 
have  otherwise." 

As  a  ScoutMaster  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 


Boston,  he  is  part  of  an  outreach 
program  for  kids  in  housing  projects.  Most 
of  the  kids  are  either  black  or  Latino/a.  For 
an  hour  each  week,  he  teaches  children  in 
three  different  projects  about  nature,  first 
aid,  and  life. 

It's  about  "opening  their  minds.  Most  of 
these  kids  don't  leave  the  housing  projects. 
Something  as  simple  as  camping  can  open 
theirminds." 

To  show  them  what  can  be  achieved, 
"we  emphasize  that  we're  college 
students — people  like  them,  at  college." 

He  is  also  a  Tobin  Mentor.  He  has  one 
mentee,  a  1 3  yearold  Latino  boy,  with  whom 
Walter  "basically  hangs  out"  "to  help  go 
tlirough  growing  up." 

When  asked  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  mentor  when  he  was  growing 
up?  Walter  replied,  "Yeah." 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  Walter 
also  used  to  tutor  at  theBalfour  Academy 
on  campus.  He  tutored  various  middle-  and 
high  school  students  tliroughout  the  last  year 
and  a  lialf.  "Now,  I  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
do,"  he  says,  explaining  why  he  is  not  tutor- 


"It's  not  what  happens,  it's  how  you 
react  to  it  that's  important  in  life. " - 
Walter  Maya,  Presidentof  LASO 


ing  this  quarter. 

Besides  being  president  of  LASO,  Walter 
is  also  involved  with  other  aspectsof  Latin 
American  culture.  He  loves  dancing  and 
through  LASO,  he  hasbegun  to  hold  unoffi- 
cial Salsa  lessons  this  quarter. 

My  mother  could  die  tomorrow,  he  ex- 
plains, "and  I  could  go  to  pieces.  Or  I  could 
say,  'she  wanted  me  to  achieve  something,' 
and  1  could  do  all  that" 
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Jeremiah  Shepherd 


"We  're people  looking 
at  a  room  with  one 
flashlight.  We  see  a 
little  bit of  this,  a  little 
bit  of  that.  Turn  on  the 
light  switch  and  we  11 
see  the  whole  picture. " 
-  Jeremiah  Shep- 
herd on  race  rela- 
tions. 


By  Chhavi  Sachdev 
Onyx  Staff 

Seeing  the  whole  picture  about 
Jeremiah  Shepherd  could  be  tricky.  He 
juggles  so  many  roles,  it's  hard  to  keep 
them  clear.  Jeremiah,  however,  maintains 
Tm  real  simple.  I'm  a  simple  person." 

Jeremiah  is  a  21 -year-old  junior 
majoring  in  Sociology  from  Mattapan,  now 
living  in  Roxbury.  He  is  a  former  criminal 
justice  major  who  found  that  he  found  he 
was  more  interested  not  in  the  law  per  se 
"but  the  effects  it  has  on  people." 

"Being  a  black  man,  going  to  a  large 
white  university,"  he  is  a  firm  believer  in 
affirmative  action:  "I  got  into  school  on 
affirmative  action — a  program  called 
UJIMA  Scholars  Program." 

Because  of  this,  he  has  just  started 
working  in  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action  on  campus. 

His  goal  is  to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  higher 
education  administration  and  then 
finally  become  "Dean  of  minority  students 
at  a  major  university."  He  wants  to  keep  up 
"the  momentum  we  have  now. .  .because 
there  should  be  an  equal  representation  of 
all  people  at  universities." 

"Students  need  to  become  more 
aware. .  .People  think  of  race  as  black  or 


white,  but  it's  so  much  bigger  than  that" 
The  "American  Ideal  is  for  people  to  'pull 
themselves  up  with  their  bootstraps'  but,  at 
this  point,  the  first  thing  people  notice  when 
you  walk  in  a  door  is  the  color  of  your  skin," 
Jeremiah  said. 

For  his  many  involvement  with  minority 
issues,  Jeremiah  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  and  spokesperson  of  the  Minority 
Student  Advisory  Board,  an  organization 
that  takes  care  of  new  minority  students 
and  "makes  sure  their  voices  are  heard."  In 
the  recent  past  he  has  served  as  President 
of  the  board. 

In  addition,  he  is  an  active  member  of 
Legacy  2000 — "a  retention  and  mentoring 
program  forminority  students." 

"I'm  not  just  all  serious  for  the  cause," 
he  points  out  "I  do  my  own  thing  too." 

His  'own  thing'  consists  mainly  of 
writing  poetry,  singing,  and  writing  music. 
"I'm  always  walking  around  with  head- 
phones or  singing,"  he  says. 

Jeremiah  became  a  DJ  at  WRBB  in 
fall  of  1 999.  After  this  first  three  months  at 
the  station  he  qualified  for  station 
membership,  and  was  named  "Student 
DJ  of  the  Quarter." 

He  compares  his  show  to  "the  B  side  of 
a  cassette" — the  songs  you  think 


Alejandra  Lombardo 


By  Kerrita  McCIaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

Alejandra  Lombardo  is  21  year-old 
middler  majoring  in  Modem  Languages, 
with  a  minor  in  Latino  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Studies  (LLACS).  She 
lives  in  Revere  but  is  a  native  of 
Argentina. 

She  is  very  active  both  in  the 
Northeastern  University  and  surround- 
ing community.  She  attributes  her 
volunteer  ethics  to  her  personality  and 
her  family. 

"My  mother  always  told  me  to  lend  a 
hand  to  someone  else.  I  get  joy  out  of 
making  everybody  else  smile,  it's  worth  it," 
she  said.  "Sometimes  it  gets  frustrating  but 
it's  worth  it 

Alejandra  is  a  La  Communidad  Latina 
en  Accion  Scholarship  (LaCLA)  recipient. 
She  received  the  award  at  the  beginning  of 
her  sophomore.  The  award  is  given  to  four 
males  and  four  females  each  year. 

Alejandra  has  been  on  the  Deans  List 
since  her  freshman  year,  she  has  received 
numerous  recognition  awards  and  received 
the  Sophomore  of  the  Year  from  the  Latin 
American  Student  Organization  (LASO) 
forthe  1998-1999  school  year 

She  is  currently  Vice  President  of 
LASO.  "LASO  is  like  my  family.  They 
made  me  feel  like  home,"  she  said. 

She  is  presently  the  Chair  of  the  annual 
Latino/a  Senior  Banquet  which  takes  place 
on  May  27.  She  is  a  Club  Scouts  Leader, 
she  teaches  children  at  MissionSAFE  and 
she  has  been  a  Legacy  2000  Mentor  since 
her  sophomore  year. 

Alejandra  was  a  Project  SHINE 


(Students  helping  in  the  Naturalization 
of  the  Elderly)  volunteer  for  two  years. 

The  program  offers  elders  tutorials 
by  students  in  conversational  English 
and  US  History  so  they  can  take  the 
citizenship  exam. 

"I  loved  it  (SHINE).  I  still  keep  in 
touch  with  the  lady  I  used  to  tutor," 
Alejandra  said. 

She  is  involved  in  other  student  groups 
as  well,  like  the  NationalBlack  Students 
Association  (NBSA). 

"Whenever  Northeastern  has 
something  dealing  with  the  community, 
I  help  ouf'she  said. 

Alejandra  despite  her  many 
involvement's  at  NU,  sees  many  ways 
in  which  the  school  is  lacking. 

"I  hate  the  NU  Shuffle  but  I  like  the 
coop  system.  I  don't  think  that 
students  receive  enough  Financial  Aid," 
she  said.  "I  don't  think  they  have 
enough  faculty  in  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages Department  and  the  school 
needs  more  Latino  faculty." 

Alejandra  is  a  commuter  and  feels 
that  Northeastern  is  also  lacking  in 
responding  to  commuter  needs.  She  is 
at  school  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

"Commuting  is  really  hard  -  and  the 
school  does  nothing  to  help,"  she  said. 

"They  could  discount  T  passes  half 
price;  have  better  and  inexpensive  food 
(a  sandwich  for  four  dollars!)  and  provide 
parking  which  is  ridiculousvto  find.  You 
have  to  pay  too  much  extra  money  for 
these  things  on  top  of  a  $30,000  a  year 
tuition." 

She  also  feels  that  Northeastern 
should  be  more  supportive  of  commut- 


ers during  bad  weather. 

"During  snow  days  I  think  NU  should 
close.  I  don't  think  NU  cares  about  its 
students,"  she  said.  "Revere  has  snow 
emergency,  I  could  hardly  get  out  of 
my  house  and  I  still  had  to  come  to  school," 
she  said. 

Alejandra  has  a  suggestion  to  decrease 
student  stress  at  NU  and  she  hopes  that 
the  proposed  semester  change  will  help. 

"I  want  to  see  NU  have  more  breaks. 
For  people  on  coop,  they  don't  even  get 
breaks.  I  think  people  are  stressed  out 
enough." 

In  the  fall  quarter  of  1 999,  Alejandra 
studied  abroad  at  home  in  Argentina.  She 
hopes  to  do  the  same  in  the  winter  in  Paris. 
The  Study  Abroad  Program  is  one  of  the 
highlights  for  her  at  NU. 

"Professor  Sader,  my  adviser  in  Modem 
Languages  is  great  and  has  been 
there  for  me  always  and  the  study  abroad  pro- 
gram is  pretty  good,  she  said. 

Despite  her  intensity,  Alejandra  loves  to 
relax.  "I  love  to  dance.  I  like  going  to  the 
movies,  shopping,  clubs,  and  hanging  out  with 
my  friends,"  she  said. 

"I  also  try  to  spend  time  with  my  family, 
especially  my  14  year-old  sister.I  love  her, 
she's  my  baby" 

For  her  future,  "I  want  to  travel,  but 
beyond  that  I  don't  know." 


Forgol  to  pick  up 
The  Onyx  informer? 

Visit  our  webiste  at 
www.dac.iieii.ed  u/onyx 


the  radios  "should  have  played"  off  a  CD, 
but  didn't 

"A  lot  of  shows  clown  around.  I  think 
I 'm  funny,  but  I  can't  be  funnyfor  four 
hours."  To  break  up  the  format  he  invited 
people  from  different  organizations  and 
offices  on  campus  to  come  on  to  his  show. 

Among  them  have  been  representa- 
tives of  The  Onyx  Informer  and  the 
Special  Support  Services  Office.  He's  also 
had  people  come  by  and  read  poetry  on 
the  air.  Though  he  is  currently  "taking  a 
briefhiatus"  from  WRBB,  he  will  be  back 
next  quarter. 

Off-campus,  he  continues  his 
involvement  with  music.  He  has  sung 
tenor  in  a  gospel  choir,  The  John  D. 
O'Bryant  African  American  Institute 
Unity  Ensemble  Choir,  for  2  1/2  years. 
He  is  currently  its  President 

Music  is  definitely  on  his  list  of  favorite 
things  in  life.  Also  included  are  his  family 
and  friends.  ("I'm  a  mama's  boy,"  he  says. 
"She's  mybiggest  role  model."  He  visits  her 
at  least  twice  a  week  and  is  extremely 
proud  of  his  brothers  and  his  grandfather); 
laughter  ("You  gotta  laugh");  and  good 
conversation.  Hisbasicphilosophyisto 
"take  every  day  for  the  day."So  far,  he 
says,  "it's  been  working  forme." 

"I  want  to  make  a  difference.  I  also 
need  to  be  active,  I  can 't  come  to 
school  just  for  the  books. "-  Alejandra 
Lombardo  on  her  many  group 
involvement's. 


Have  a  story  or  story 
ideas  you  would  like  to 
see  covered  in  The 
Onyx  Informer?? 

Give  us  a  call  at 
(617)373-2250 
or  email  us  at 
onyxinformer@yahoo.com. 
We  would  love  to  hear  from 
you! 
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Kevin  Powell  on  Hip-Hop  and  being  Black  in  America 


Kevin  Powell,  former  Vibe  Magazine  writer  and 
MTV  Real  World  Cast  Member 

By  Kami-Leigh  Agard 
Onyx  Staff 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  hip-hop 
head?  What  is  real  education?  Can  the 
act  of  violence  imposed  upon  Amadou 
Diallo  be  called  a  lynching?  Why  do  some 
Blacks  insist  on  using  "ni&&a"  and  "b*tch" 
to  refer  to  each  other? 

These  are  just  a  few  thought-provoking 
questions  posed  by  Kevin  Powell,  a  former 
senior  Vibe  Magazine  writer  and  original  cast 
member  ofMTVs  Real  World,  last  Wednes- 
day in  a  discussion  held  at  the  McLeod  Suites 
in  the  Curry  Student  Center  at  Northeastern 
University. 

At  the  Northeastern  Council  for  Univer- 
sity Programs  (CUP)  sponsored  event, 
Powell  spoke  on  hip-hop  culture,  the  state  of 


America's  Biackyouth  and  racism  on  cam- 
pus to  a  racially  mixed  crowd. 

"Hip-hop  was  originally  the  soundtrack 
for  young  BlackAmerica,"  said  Powell.  'To- 
day the  music  is  approached  by  70  percent 
of  white  America.  It  is  played  and  produced 
all  over  the  world  -  including  Italy,  France, 
Japan,  London  and  Kingston,  Jamaica"  he 
said. 

Powell  said  he  went  to  a  university  in 
South  Dakota  to  speak  on  hip-hop  cul- 
ture and  was  approached  by  white  boys 
with  "what's  the  dilly  yo?" 

"This  reflects  how  hip-hop  has  been 
adopted  by  people  of  all  colors,  cultures 
and  creeds,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  hip-hop  created  jobs  for 
a  sector  of  the  population  that  historically 
suffers  from  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  America  -  Blacks  and  Latinos. 

"This  music  that  began  in  the  Boogey 
down  Bronx  gave  former  drug  dealers, 
pimps  and  husders  a  job  that  was  legit  A 
new  industry  was  bom,"  said  Powell. 

However,  according  to  this  hip-hop  jour- 
nalist, the  music  whose  roots  can  be  traced 
back  further  than  the  jazz  and  blues  sang  by 
Duke  Ellington  and  Count  Basie  is  being 
slowly  taken  away  from  its  founders. 

"Hip-hop/rap,  graffiti,  break  dancing 
was  founded  by  African  Americans, 
West  Indians  and  Latinos.  It  has  inspired 
hip-hop  greats  like  movie  director  Hype 
Williams  who  started  off  sweeping  floors, 
the  Bad  Boy  entrepreneur  Sean"Puffy" 
Combs  who  started  off  throwing  huge 
parties  at  Howard  University;  even  its 
own  fashion  model,  Tyson  Beckford  who 
was  discovered  in  a  Bronx  park,"  said 
Powell. 

"However,  it  is  moving  away  from  its 
core  and  into  the  pockets  of  big  corpora- 


Green  Card  from  page  4 

seeking  refuge  in  Liberia  The  Liberian  capi- 
tal city,  Monrovia,  was  named  in  honor  of 
US  President  James  Monroe. 

Congressman  Patrick  J.  Kennedy  said, 
"Liberians  have  more  than  earned  their  rights 
to  become  American  citizens. .  .their  ances- 
tors built  this  country  during  the  slave  trade,  a 
shameful  thing,  and  we  want  to  send  them 
back?" 

Krua  believes  Reno's  deportation  state- 
ment reflects  racial  bias  and  discrimination  in 
refugee  admission. 

"Compare  a  28,  000  quota  set  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  1 995  to  88  for  Rwanda 
after  the  Rwandan  genocide.  We  are  talking 
about  the  US,  a  country,  which  according  to 
the  US  State  Department  records,  admitted 
more  than  350, 000  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  since  1989, 1.4  million  Indo-Chinese 
refugees  since  1975  and  only  67, 000  refu- 
gees from  the  entire  African  continent  since 
1980,"  he  said. 

On  December  I,  1999,  the  US  State 
Department  terminated  refugee  family  re- 
settlement for  seven  African  countries: 
Liberia,  Djibouti,  Chad,  Nigeria,  Cameroon, 
Somalia  and  Uganda. 

"We  are  trying  to  use  the  Cuban  case 
of  Elian  Gonzalez  to  publicize  our  cause. 
The  Liberian  community  faces  the  same 
issues.  If  we  are  deported,  families  will  be 


splintered,"  he  said. 

"Would  you  want  to  take  your  Ameri- 
can bom  child  back  to  a  country  with  the 
one  of  the  highest  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the 
world,  estimated  between  70  and  80  per- 
cent, or  where  there  is  no  safe  drinking  water, 
medical  facilities  and  where  unemployment 
is  at  90  p  ercent?"  Krua  asked. 

The  National  Black  Caucus  of 
State  Legislatures  is  also  lobbying  for  the 
Liberian  cause.  At  the  their  annual  confer- 
ence, they  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
hearing  into  the  racial  bias  of  INS  Immigra- 
tion and  refugee  admission  policies  at  the 
State  Department, 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Massachu- 
setts State  legislators,  Gloria  Fox  and  Ben- 
jamin Swan,  included  a  call  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  racial  quota  system  and  resump- 
tion of  the  refugee  family  resettlement  pro- 
gram for  Africans. 

"We  Liberians  just  want  stability  as  US 
residents.  We  have  been  here  for  10  years 
and  every  year  we  have  been  burdened  with 
the  worry  of  deportation.  I  am  weary  and 
just  desire  happiness  formy  family  finally," 
said  Scott.  "The  laws  must  be  free  of  racial 
prejudices,"  he  said. 

Universal  Human  Rig/us  International  is  look- 
ing/or volunteers  to  help  out  in  the  office  for  a 
few  hours  a  week.  Call  Torli  Krua  at  (617)445- 
5200 for fiirther  information. 


lions.  Brothers  and  sisters  look  at  this  year's 
Grammy's,"  he  said. 

Brittany  Spears  and  Christine  Aguillera, 
in  Powell's  opinion,  are  dubbing  artists  like 
Brandy  and  Monica.  Backstreet  Boys  and 
N'  Sync  are  replications  of  groups  like 
Jodeci  and  Boyz  to  Men.  Can  these  people 
and  their  fans  be  classified  as  hip-hop 
heads?  Powell  says,  "No!" 

"A  hip-hop  head  is  not  someone  who 
listens  and  copies  the  music.Iingo,  fashion 
and  dance.  It  is  someone  who  knows  and 
appreciates  its  history,  going  back  to  the 
Negro  spirituals  of  the  plantation,"  said 
Powell. 

"My  hope  is  that  the  people  who  cre- 
ated the  culture,  don't  abuse  it  and  as  a 
result  eventually  lose  it,"  he  said. 

The  dubbed  "angry  Black  man"  on  the 
original  "Real  World"  believes  that  the  ma- 
terialistic shallowness  dominating  the 
culture's  music  reflects  Black  men's 
struggle  for  empowerment  and  respect. 

"People  like  millionaire  entrepreneurs 
Jermaine  Dupri,  Puffy  and  Master  P  per- 
sonify this  'materialisticness.'  Everything 
is  about  Versace,  ice  and  Cristal.  Some- 
thing is  definitely  wrong  when  the  most 
popular  song  of  1 999  rums  out  to  be  Nas 
and  Puffy 's  "Hate  me  Now,"  said  Powell. 

"Hate  has  become  synonymous  with 
anti-intellectual  ism.  Some  of  these  songs 
do  not  make  any  sense  and  are  just  em- 
barrassing. When  I  went  to  Europe,  the 
people  there  were  asking  me  if  Black 
people  really  talk  and  dress  like  what  they 
see  in  the  videos,"  he  said. 

According  to  Powell,  this  hate  really 
shows  its  ugly  head  when  Black  men  re- 
fer to  each  other  as  "ni&&as"  and  their 
women  as  "b*tches." 

"This  makes  it  really  hard  for  Black 


people  to  not  only  fight  racism  from  White 
America,  but  their  own  ignorance,"  said 
Powell. 

"FourwhiteNYPDcopsused4I  bullets 
on  one  unarmed  Black  man  named  Amadou 
Diallo  in  a  Bronx  vestibule. 

Powell  said  according  to  the  cops,  they 
thought  his  (Diallo's)  wallet  was  a  gun.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  they  testified  that  they 
thought  he  looked  like  a  rape  suspect  Why, 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin?"asked 
Powell. 

Powell  also  spoke  on  February's  des- 
ignation as  Black  History  month. 

"Celebrating  Black  History  month  is  just 
America  celebrating  its  selective  amnesia. 
In  one  month  we  are  expected  to  celebrate 
the  accomplishments  of  Black  Americans? 
Yet  in  this  same  month  America  watches  as 
four  white  murderers  go  free,  while  a  Black 
family  and  all  its  counterparts  mourns  its  son?" 
he  said. 

Powell  urged  the  crowd  to  be  critical 
thinkers. 

"Don't  just  cram  your  way  through  school 
without  enriching  your  mind  through  read- 
ing. Some  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  people 
ignorant  is  to  put  it  in  a  book.  For  the  first  1 8 
years  of  my  life,  I  felt  I  had  been  denied  my 
Black  history.  When  I  got  to  college,  the  more 
I  read,  the  angrier  I  became,"  he  said. 

Powell  said  the  reason  he  started  giv- 
ing these  talks  to  universities  across  the 
country  is  because  he  knew  Black  stu- 
dents everywhere  were  grappling  with 
the  same  issues  he  did  as  a  student  at- 
tending Rutgers  University. 

"We  need  a  radical  evaluation  of  values. 
Ask  yourself,  'what  is  the  value  of  my  edu- 
cation?" Reading  is  the  key  to  unlock  igno- 
rance and  receive  knowledge.  It  unlocked 
the  beloved  roots  of  my  culture,  hip-hop," 
Powell  said. 


Who  ate  all  the  chips? 

■r  </ 

Short)'  Doo-Wop,  a  two-year-old  Quaker  Parrot,  went  hunting  for  potato  chips 
to  eat  late  at  night  in  his  home  in  Roxbury  (Photo  Credit:  Jamila  Hill,  Onyx  Staff) 
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Ministry  through  music 
Christian  Emcees  use 
Hip-Hop  to  spread  the  Word 

ByJamilaHill 
Onyx  Staff 

Elsie  Ortega,  24,  is  a  substitute  teacher  at  Chelsea  High  School.  Rosario 
"Macho"  Ortega,  23,  is  the  youth  pastor  at  Parkway  Christian  Life  Center 
in  Revere.  Together,  the  sister  and  brother,  form  New  Breed,  a  hip-hop 
group  who  combine  their  love  of  God  and  hip-hop  to  spread  the  gospel. 


Onyx:  How  did  you  come  up  with  the 
name  New  Breed? 

New  Breed:  It  was  our  youth  pastor's 
idea.  We  didn't  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
group  until  we  started  getting  requests 
to  go  places.  He  said  that  we  should  re- 
ally have  a  name,  for  introductory  pur- 
poses, and  for  us  to  think  about  "New 
Breed."  We  didn't  like  it  at  first  but  it 
works...  we're  a  New  Breed  in  Genera- 
tion X. 

Onyx:  How  would  you  define  your  style 
of  music? 

New  Breed:  Hip-hop  but  we  are  Chris- 
tians. It's  hip-hop  from  a  Christian's  point 
of  view.  We  wouldn't  define  it  as  Chris- 
tian rap  or  Gospel  rap.  We're  Christian 
emcees  who  do  hip-hop. 

Onyx:  How  was  New  Breed  formed? 
Macho:  We  started  together.  The  first 
time  1  rapped,  was  the  first  time  she 
rapped.  I  had  started  rapping  when  I  was 
about  seven  or  eight  but  I  had  not 
performed  it  in  public  until  we  came  to- 
gether. 

Elsie:  It  started  when  he  was  rehears- 
ing with  his  friends  to  do  a  performance 
for  our  youth  group.  I  think  he  was  about 
1 4  or  1 5.  But  the  rehearsal  wasn't  work- 
ing out.  Macho  pulled  me  into  the  kitchen 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  rap  and  I  said 
sure.  We  performed  and  got  a  really  good 
response.  Then  our  youth  pastor  started 
asking  us  to  perform.  First  we  started 
performing  on  special  occasions  when 
pastor  had  a  theme  to  his  sermon. .  .we'd 
write  a  rap  about  the  theme.  Then  we 
started  performing  every  Friday  for 
youth  night.  Then  we  started  going  out 
to  different  churches. 

Onyx:  Christian  rap  does  not  follow  "tra- 
ditional" ways  of  ministering  to  people. 
When  you 

first  began  performing  for  other 
churches,  how  did  they  receive  your 
music? 

Macho:  We  used  to  have  to  make  an 
excuse  for  it.  It  limited  the  creativity  and 
freedom  we  had.  1  had  to  think  that  they 
might  not  understand  what  I'm  trying  to 
say.  We  always  made  sure  that  we  did 
ministry,  did  something  on  the  street  or 
at  the  jails.  It  wasn't  a  life  goal  that  we 
were  trying  to  reach.  We  knew  that  we 
were  doing  what  God  wanted  us  to  do. 
But  more  recently,  things  have  gotten 
better.  We're  more  accepted  now.  The 
reason  we  are  so  accepted  and  the  rea- 
son we  have  broken  so  many  walls  is 
that  when  we  perform,  kids  would  come 
to  Christ,  they  would  stand 


up  and  cry.  Then  people  would  see 
that  we  were  not  trying  to  emu- 
late the  world  but  that  we  had  God 
in  us.  Still,  there  are  those  who  Elsie  and  Rosario  Ortega,  also  known  as  New  Breed,  posed  in  their  home.  (Photo  Credit:  JamilaHill 
just  humor  us,  but  you  have  to  al-  Onyx  Staff) 
ways  remember  to  do  everything 


in  excellence  and  be  good.  It's  got  to  be 
anointed. 

Onyx:  Why  do  you  perform  Christian 
rap? 

Macho:  Out  of  the  abundance  of  your 
heart  the  mouth  speaks.  That's  who  we 
are. 

Elsie:  We're  passionate  about  the  gos- 
pel and  we're  passionate  about  life.  And 
we  believe  in  what  we're  saying,  it 
changed  us  and  we  want  to  help  change 
others. 

Onyx:  Have  you  released  any  singles 
or  records  as  New  Breed? 
New  Breed:  We  did  a  single,  it  was 
independently  released  and  we  distrib- 
uted it  at  concerts.  We  are  working  on  a 
project  now  with  Tunnel  Rap  Records 
in  California.  Tunnel  Rap  is  a  Christian 
label.  We  met  them  at  Cru-vention  in 
Atlanta.  Cru-vention  was  a  Christian  rap 
convention  that  had  workshops  on  things 
like  the  business  aspect  of  music  and 
various  performances.  We  performed 
in  the  talent  showcase  and  Tunnel  Rap 
were  the  judges.  The  album  we're  work- 
ing on  is  called  "Stop  the  Music."  It's 
going  pretty  well.  We  have  ten  songs 
done  and  we  are  working  on  our  last 
four. 

Onyx :  You  said  earlier  that  you  attended 
the  Cru-Vention  in  Atlanta  where  you 
were  able  to  meet 

many  other  Christian  artists,  namely  rap- 
pers, how  has  that  affected  you? 
Elsie:  That  was  just  an  encouragement. 
Being  here  and  going  from  church  to 
church,  we  really  didn't  see  Christian 
rappers,  but  at  the  convention  we  saw 
people  who  did  what  we  did,  so  we  didn't 
feel  like  we  were  the  only  ones. 
Macho:  When  we  saw  others,  it  chal- 
lenged us  to  sharpen  everything  up  and 
know  that  we  are  not  alone.  But  it  also 
showed  us  the  flip  side.  We  started  see- 
ing people  doing  it  but  their  motives  were 
wrong.  You  can  tell  if  someone  is  real 
with  what  they  are  doing  and  who  was 
called  and  not  called.  So  while  you  have 
people  helping  you,  you  also  have  those 
who  are  hurting  what  others  are  trying 
to  build. 

Onyx:  Tunnel  Rap  Records  is  all  the 


way  in  California.  Why  did  you  decide 
to  go  with  them  as  opposed  to  produc- 
ers in  Boston? 

New  Breed:  It's  the  difference  be- 
tween recording  and  producing.  We 
wanted  to  have  it  produced  by  people 
who  know  gospel  and  hip-hop.  They  give 
us  freedom  to  be  creative  but  at  the 
same  time  they  challenge  us.  It  just  felt 
right. 

Onyx:  Where  have  you  performed? 
New  Breed:  In  Boston,  we  have 
performed  pretty  much  everywhere: 
doing  outdoor  outreach  at  parks  and  bas- 
ketball courts,  going  to  various  churches, 
high  schools,  and  events  to  perform. 
Nationally,  we've  performed  from  New 
York  to  California,  to  Florida,  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  Texas.  Internationally, 
Canada  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Onyx:  When  were  you  saved? 
Elsie:  I  was  saved  when  I  was  14.  We 
grew  up  in  the  church  and  I  knew  God 
and  had  experienced  God  since  I  was 
about  five  but  I  was  too  busy  doing  my 
own  thing.  I  wasn't  a  bad  kid  but  I  had 
not  completely  dedicated  myself  to 
Christ. 

Macho:  I  was  saved  just  before  I 
turned  13.  It  was  Elsie's  baptism.  I  was 
in  the  same  boat  as  her.  I  grew  up  in  the 
church,  I  feared  God  and  knew  that  He 
was  God  but  I  was  doing  my  own  thing. 
Just  before  I  was  saved,  I  started  want- 
ing to  do  things  that  I  shouldn't  do  and 
my  friends  had  started  doing  things.  That 
and  seeing  Elsie  being  baptized  made  me 
want  to  give  my  heart  to  God. 

Onyx:  Who  are  you  trying  to  reach  with 
your  music? 

New  Breed:  (or  Macho??)  Anyone 


who  will  listen  to  it.  Who  we  are  and 
our  style  would  probably  appeal  more  to 
inner-city  kids  whether  he  is  a  church 
kid  or  a  street  thug.  Somehow,  they  all 
can  relate  to  it.  A  lot  of  the  things  we 
write  are  for  kids  in  general,  capturing  a 
feeling  or  an  emotion.  We  try  to  paint  a 
picture  or  a  story  from  loneliness,  to  fear, 
to  joy,  to  anger.  We  try  to  write  music 
that  will  minister  to  people's  souls. 
Elsie:  I'm  a  female  lyricist  but  I  try  to 
write  not  specifically  to  women,  to  be  a 
feminist  or  a  male 

basher.  But  I  want  to  get  respect  for 
women  and  to  get  them  to  respect 
themselves  as  women.  They  need  to 
know  that  a  pretty  face  and  men  are  not 
all  of  life.  It  goes  deeper  than  that.  It's 
about  finding  what's  in  you. 

Onyx:  What  do  you  want  for  New 
Breed  in  the  future? 
Elsie:  I  expect  it  all.  I  want  the  radio 
play,  video,  touring  everywhere.  The  key 
thing  is  influence.  But  if  we  get  all  that 
airtime  then  we  need  to  be  doing  it  with 
a  reason  and  strive  to  bring  about 
change.  We  want  to  bring  people  to 
Christ,  to  change  the  way  people  think 
and  give  people  perspective. 
Macho:  Influence.  Get  everybody's  at- 
tention and  then  live  the  life.  That's  the 
thing  that  changes  more  people's  lives 
than  anything,  if  we  walk  what  we  talk. 
It  brings  about  a  lot  of  responsibility  but 
I'm  glad  we're  getting  training  now 
through  our  youth  group.  So  if  we're 
going  to  expand,  we  have  to  be  account- 
able. New  Breed  is  the  tool;  it's  a  means 
to  the  end.  It's  about  ministry.  By  gain- 
ing influence,  we  won't  be  hindered  by 
money  or  politics  and  we  can  do  what 
we 

are  called  to  do  freely.  Our  motive  is 
right  and  I  pray  that  we  stay  right. 


1 
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HOMELESSNESS 


Separate  but  unequal 
Schools  for  homeless  youth  not  making  the  grade 


If  you  experience  any  problems  with  your 
child's  enrollment  or  attendance  at  school 
you  should  immediately  contact  your  state  or 
local  Coordinator  of  Education  for  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth.  Or  call  the  National  Law 
Center  on  Homelessness  &  Poverty, 
202-638-2535. 


By  Jamila  Hill 
Onyx  Staff 

The  right  of  equal  access  to  free  public 
education  is  guaranteed  under  federal 
law.  However,  homeless  children  and 
youth  experience  frequent  barriers  to  that 
access.  Adding  to  the  trend  is  the  cre- 
ation of  schools  for  homeless  youth,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study. 

Since  1990.  The  National  Law  Centeron 
Homelessness  &  Poverty  has  examined  the 
impact  of  homelessness  on  access  to  public 
education.  Their  latest  study,  "Separate  but 
Unequal,"  surveyed  several  homeless  service 
providers  and  advocates  to  analyze  a  recent 
trend  of  public  school  access  -  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  and  classrooms  for 
homeless  children. 

According  to  the  study,  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  continuously  being 
denied  their  right  to  public  education. 
Residency  and  guardianship  requirements 
and  lack  of  records  and  transportation 
prevent  children  from  attending  school. 

Several  laws  exist  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  to  help  ensure  equal  access 
to  public  education.  Under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  children  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  at  least  a  basic  education  and 
many  states  provide  even  greater  pro- 
tection for  children's  educational  rights. 

One  major  federal  law  that  is  often 
referred  to  is  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  that  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1987. 

The  McKinney  Act  established  the 


Economic  from  page  1 

city  officials.  Other  causes  include 
substance  abuse,  low  paying  jobs,  domestic 
violence,  mental  illness,  poverty,  changes 
and  cuts  in  public  assistance,  and  the  lack 
of  access  to  affordable  healthcare. 

It  is  estimated  that  single  men 
comprise  43  percent  of  the  homeless 
population  across  the  surveyed  cities. 
Families  with  children  are  37  percent, 
single  women  13  percent  and  unaccom- 
panied youth  seven  percent.  A  single 
parem  heads  70  percent  of  the  homeless 
families  in  the  survey. 

The  increase  of  homeless  adults  in 
the  past  year  in  Boston  is  five  percent. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  every  shelter  was 
over  capacity  every  month,  including  the 
summer  months,  according  to  the 
Boston  survey. 

Boston's  survey  also  revealed  that  the 
level  of  homeless  families  increased  by  15 
percent  with  the  state  putting  families  in 
motels  outside  of  Boston  due  to  lack  of 
capacity. 

To  correct  this  trend,  the  Massachu- 
setts' State  Legislature  increased  funding 
forfamilyshellerby$6.5  million.  The  cities 
have  also  increased  the  number  of 


Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 
(EHCY)  Program  which  is  designed  to 
provide  solutions  to  educational  barriers  to 
homeless  youth.  Under  the  EHCY  program, 
states  receive  federal  grants  that  must  be 
distributed  to  educational  agencies  within 
their  localities.  These  agencies  must  then 
use  the  money  to  "identify  and  remove 
barriers  to  enrollment,  attendance,  and  suc- 
cess of  homeless  children  and  youth  in  pub- 
lic schools,"  according  to  the  study. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  McKinney  Act, 
many  educational  barriers  have  been  re- 
moved. According  to  the  study,  in  1990.  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  homeless  children  were  not  attending 
school  but  by  1997,  that  number  had  been 
reduced  to  12  percent 

Despite  this  success,  many  states  do 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
McKinney  Act.  allowing  the  barriers  to 
education  for  homeless  children  to  exist. 

Separate  but  Unequal  found  that  nearly 
79  percent  of  respondents  reported  that 
transportation  was  a  major  barrier.  38  per- 
cent reported  residency  requirements,  50 
percent  reported  lack  of  documentation, 
and  41  percent  reported  immunization  re- 
quirements. With  old  barriers  continuing  to 
hinder  homeless  youths'  education,  another 
trend  has  started,  "the  emergence  of  sepa- 
rate schools  for  homeless  children." 

According  to  the  study,  these  schools 
were  created  to  provide  academic  services 
to  children  during  their  homelessness  or 
until  transitioning  to  mainstream  school  is 


emergency  beds  and  shelters. 

Despite  this  additional  funding  and 
housing,  however,  the  average  length  of  time 
people  remain  homeless  in  Boston  is  nine 
months,  nationally  it  is  seven  months. 

On  average,  the  number  or  emergency 
shelter  beds  for  the  homeless  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  by  12  percent 

Many  homeless  are  even  turned  away 
from  emergency  shelters.  The  Boston 


arranged.  This  transitioning,  how- 
ever, could  take  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  study  said  that  "such 
transitioning  may  not  happen  for 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years." 

The  study  also  found  that  these 
separate  schools  are  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  McKinney  Act  of  1987 
and  various  provisions  of  the  state, 
federal  and  international  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Separate  and  Unequal, 
separate  schools  violate  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  McKinney  Act: 

•  The  requirement  that  state  and 
local  educational  agencies 

remove  barriers  to  access; 

•  School  placement  rights  of 
homeless  families  and  youth; 

•  The  prohibition  on  isolating  and 
stigmatizing  homeless  children; 
and 

•  The  requirement  that  states 
ensure  that  homeless  children 
have  access  to  the  same  free, 

appropriate  public  education  that  is 


survey  revealed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transitional  Assistance  controls 
access  to  the  family  shelter  system  and 
they  have  eligibility  requirements.  Many 
families  are  turned  away  because  they 
do  not  fit  theireligibility  guidelines. 

Given  last  year's  findings,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  problem  of 
homelessness  will  be  answered  soon. 

"Usually,  task  forces  for  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  are  established 


provided  to  all  other  children. 

The  study  also  found  that  in  many 
instances,  the  separate  schools  are  in- 
ferior to  public  schools 
because  they  do  not  follow  the  same 
curriculum  as  regular  public  schools,  they 
do  not  use  certified  teachers,  and  they 
group  children  of  different  ages  and 
grade  levels  in  a  single  classroom. 

To  correct  this,  the  study  offers  sev- 
eral recommendations.  Among  these  are 
that  in  states  where  separate  schools 
exist;  the  legislature  and 
educational  agencies  review  and  rewrite 
laws  that  create  barriers  to  public 
education  for  homeless  youth;  state  and 
local  authorities  should  make  sure  that 
local  educational  agencies  are  aware  of 
and  comply  with  McKinney  Act  provisions, 
and  separate  schools  be  converted  to  com- 
munity resource  programs  for  homeless 
children. 


to  respond  to  immediate  problems  and 
they  exist  for  longer  than  three  or  four 
years.  I'm  sad  to  say  that  our  Task  Force 
on  Hunger  and  Homelessness  is  now  15 
years  old,  making  it  the  oldest  task  force  in 
the  conference  by  far,  and  this  year's 
results  show  we  will  be  here  next  year  as 
well,"  said  PeterClavelle,  Burlington  Mayor 
and  Conference  Task  Force  Chair  on 
Hunger  and  Homelessness. 


Funding  to  support  homeless  services  in  Boston 


Locally  State  Grants  McKinney  Act  Community 
Generated  Funds  Development 

Funds  Block  Grant 


Funds 

Funding  Sources 

Graph  information  courtesy  of  1999  Status  Report  on  Hunger  and  Homelessness  in  America's  Cities. 
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AIDS  &  Its  Effect  On  Youth 


Youth  Living  With  AIDS 


By  Kerrita  McClaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

In  humanizing  an  epidemic,  four 
children  spoke  on  Wednesday  February 
16  at  7  p.m.  at  Northeastern  University's 
Curry  Student  Center  Ballroom,  about 
their  experiences  with  AIDS  and  HIV. 

Thirteen  year-old  Kim,  nine-year-old 
Rebecca  and  19  year-old's  Mark  and 
Keisha  all  spoke  and  are  all  members  of 
Gimp  Heartland's  "Journey  of  Hope" 
program. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  Tri  Sigma 
Sorority  in  coordination  with  Wellness 
Week.  Approximately  200  people  were  in 
attendance,  including  NU  President 
Richard  Freeland  and  many  students. 

Camp  Heartland  is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  gives  children  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  week 
in  the  wilderness  of  Minnesota  for  free. 
The  camp  offers  the  children  year-round 
support,  advocacy,  recreational  activities 
and  AIDS  awareness  programs. 

"My  moments  of  great  joy  and  great 
inspiration  have  been  with  these  children" 
said  Neil  Willenson,  29,  President  and 
founder  of  Camp  Heartland. 

"The  saddest  moments  of  my  life  has 
been  the  death  of  these  children,"  he 
said.  In  the  nine  years  the  camp  has  been 
in  existence,  33  children  have  died,  with  six 
dying  in  the  last  six  months  of  1 999. 

Kim  the  first  of  the  children  to  speak, 
lost  her  sister  to  aids.  "My  sister  died  from 
AIDS  in  1998.  She  was  basically  my  best 
friend  and  wewere  only  two  years  apart  so 
we  did  everything  together,"  she  said. 

Kim  said  that  her  community  was 
great  in  dealing  with  the  family  -  no 
one  shunned  them.  She  added  that 
Camp  Heartland  was  a  special  place  for 
both  her  and  her  sister. 

"We  loved  going  to  Camp  Heartland 
together.  We  went  together  for  two  years, 
then  she  became  too  sick  to  go  and  I 
continued  to  go,"  shesaid. 

Mark  is  a  former  camper  and  now 


counselor  at  Camp  Heartland.  He  is  a 
hemophiliac.  Hemophilia  is"whenyour 
blood  doesn't  clot  properly  and  you  can 
bleed  to  death  if  you  get  injured." 

Hemophilia  is  a  sex-linked  hereditary 
blood  defect  that  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  males  according  to  Merriam- Webster's 
Dictionary. 

Mark  found  out  that  he  was  HIV 
positive  at  age  1 1  when  his  dad  said 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  him  and  then  sat 
him  down  and  said, "  Mark  your  HIV 
positive".  His  mother  and  brother  were 
both  present  and  the  entire  family  broke 
down  in  tears. 

"I  started  to  cry  because  everyone  was 
crying.  All  I  could  think  about  was  the  pain 
I  was  causing  them."  he  said. 

Mark  said,  "the  medicine  I  took  for  my 
hemophilia  was  made  with  donor  blood. 
Mine  was  infected  so  I  got  AIDS." 

Mark  also  contracted  Hepatitis  C  and 
takes  "25  pills  per  day,  a  shot  every  other 
day  and  a  shot  whenever  I  hurt" 

His  family  gave  him  the  option  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  public.  "I 
kept  it  a  secret,  even  though  it  hurt  not  to 
tell  the  rest  of  my  family,"  he  said. 

He  said  he's  learned  a  lot  from  having 
the  disease. 

"I've  learned  it's  important  to  live 
everyday  to  the  fullest,"  he  said,  "I've 
learned  how  valuable  one  day  is." 

After  Mark  finished  speaking,  his  mom, 
Di,  rushed  on  stage  to  hug  him. 

"It's  very  tough  on  me  because  I'm  the 
reason  Mark  has  AIDS,"  (Mothers  carry 
the  gene  for  hemophilia.)  she  said,  "I  have 
to  look  at  Mark  and  think  what  a  wonder- 
ful gift  God  has  given  me." 

The  comic  relief  came  in  the  form  of 
tiny  Rebecca  (also  called  Becca).  The 
audience  loved  her  sense  of  humor, 
laughing  at  her  antics  on  stage. 

She  held  a  game  show  on  AIDS  based 
on  the  ABC  show  "Who  Wants  to  be  a 
Millionaire."  She  picked  two  audience 
members  (including  'cute  Jay'  who  she 
scouted  out  early  in  the  evening)  and  asked 


Two  of  Eight  Panels  hanging  on  display  at  the  Curry  Student  Center  Atrium  at  Northeastern 
Unuversity  for  the  week  of  February  14-18.  Each  Panel  of  quilt  is  twelve  feet  by  twelve  feet.  It 
was  sponsored  by  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  and  other  organizations  (Photo  Credit:  Kerrita 
McClaughlyn,  Onyx  Staff)   


them  questions,  gave  them  lifeline  options 
and  rewarded  them  with  a  Camp  Heart- 
land T-shirt  and  other  memorabilia. 

Her  zest  for  life  belied  the  fact  that 
Rebecca  has  AIDS.  * 

'Tm  nine  and  I'm  from  Brooklyn  and  I 
have  AIDS,"  she  said.  'Tve  had  AIDS  for 
nine  and-a-half  years.  I  got  AIDS  from  my 
birth  parents,  they  left  me  at  an  adoption 
agency." 

Rebecca  said  she  was  mad  that  her 
birth  parents  abandoned  her  but  glad 
that  she  was  adopted  by  a  wonderful, 
caring  family. 

Another  former  camper,  Keisha,  spoke 
about  the  impact  of  AIDS  on  her  life. 

"When  I  was  seven  or  eight  I  found  out 
that  my  dad  was  diagnosed  with  HIV  I 
told  my  best  friend  about  it  and  the  next 
day,  nobody  in  school  would  talk  to  me.  I 
was  hurt" 

Keisha  said  she  went  home  crying 
and  decided  not  to  tell  anyone  about 
her  dad.  She  was  then  recommended  to 
join  Camp  Heartland. 

"My  first  year  at  Camp  Heartland 
was  amazing,"  she  said.  "I  decided 
to  educate  people  about  AIDS  and  I've 
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done  a  lot  of  speaking  at  different 
colleges  and  high  schools." 

Keisha  performed  a  poem,  "Equal', 
about  losing  friends  because  she  told 
them  her  dad  died  from  AIDS.  She  also 
sang  the  first  verse  of  "Lift  Every 
Voice  and  Sing,"  the  Black  National 
Anthem. 

Keisha  said  that  she  wanted  everyone 
to  know  that,  "If  you  have  something  to 
say,  say  it,  you  never  know  when  your 
going  to  get  another  chance." 

The  Camp  Heartland  children  are 
just  a  fraction  of  the  growing  number 
of  children  in  the  AIDS  community. 

Since  1997, 8,086  American  children 
under  13  have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS 
and  thousands  more  have  contracted  HTV 
according  to  Gina  Doucette  of  the  North- 
eastern University  Office  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Relations. 

Many  people  in  the  year  2000  still 
think  you  can  catch  AIDS  from  kissing, 
hugging  and  toilet  seats,  according  to 
Willenson. 

"Children  are  suffering  because  of 
this  ignorance,"  he  said  "you  cannot  get 
AIDS  from  being  a  friend." 

Approximately  half  the  children  that 
visit  Camp  Heartland  have  AIDS 
and  half  do  not,  according  to  Willenson. 
Many  of  the  children  who  do  not,  are 
usually  siblings  or  children  whose  parents 
are  either  living  with  or  have  died  from 
AIDS.  Willenson  said  about 450-550 
children  visited  the  camp  year-round  for 
liberation  and  to  have  fun. 

"For  children  with  AIDS,  their 
number  one  goal  is  friendship.  All 
they  want  is  friendship,"  Willenson  said. 
He  said  the  one  wish  of  children 
is  liberation  -"being  able  to  say  I  have 
AIDS." 

Willenson  added  that  the  message  he 
wanted  to  stress  was  that,  "You  can't  get 
AIDS  from  being  a  friend." 


WORK  FOR  THE  ONYX 

IT  LOOKS  GOOD  ON  YOUR 
RESUME!!! 
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HOMELESSNESS 


The  Economics  of  Homelessness 


Ray.one  of  Boston's  homeless,pictured  at  Downtown  Crossing,soliciting  change  from  commuters 
(PhotoCredit:  Jamila  Hill  Onyx  Staff)  


By  J  ami  la  Hill 
Onyx  Staff 

A  few  years  ago,  Ray  was  diagnosed 
with  Hepatitis  C.  Ray,  who  refused  to 
use  his  real  name,  had  to  take  time  off 
from  work  to  receive  treatment.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  people  whisper- 
ing about  him  behind  his  back. 
Uncomfortable,  Ray  quit  his  job.  He  has 
been  homeless  for  two  years. 

"If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I'd 
do  things  differently,"  said  Ray. 

"I'm  in  a  shelter  now  and  they're 
trying  to  help  me  find  a  home  but  I  don't 
really  get  any  treatment  for  my  Hepa- 
titis and  I  don't  want  to  go  with  any 
experimental  treatment... you  know," 


he  said. 

Ray  is  among  1 0,000  homeless  people 
in  Massachusetts,  5,820  of  whom  are  in 
Boston. 

According  to  the  Boston  Homeless 
Census  taken  December  1 6, 1 999,  there 
has  been  a  10  percent  increase  of  the 
level  of  homelessness  since  1998. 

While  many  causes  exist  that  contrib- 
ute to  homelessness,  there  are  three  main 
factors:  cut  back  in  services  and  govern- 
ment assistance,  lagging  incomes,  and 
lack  of  affordable  housing. 

"Forty-seven  percent  of  the  renters 
are  really  unable  to  pay  the  rent  in  the 
state,"  said  Sister  Linda  Bessom,  the 
coordinator  of  Faith  Interaction  Devel- 


opment. 

"If  you're  a  minimum  wage  worker, 
you  have  to  work  119  hours  a  week  if 
you  want  to  live  in  Boston  and  have  a 
two-bedroom  housing  unit.  In  the  state, 
you  have  to  work  1 35  hours,"  she  said. 

According  to  Sister  Bessom,  Mas- 
sachusetts has  the  third  highest  rent 
costs  in  the  country  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  are  shelter  poor. 

"People  who  are  shelter  poor  pay 
50  percent  or  more  of  their  income  on 
mortgage  or  rent,"  she  said. 

According  to  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  (HUD)  March,  1999 
report  "an  increasing  number  of  low- 
income  households  now  compete  for  a 
dwindling  supply  of  affordable  housing 
units"  because  of  rising  rents,  "dramatic 
loss  of  affordable  housing,"  and  loss  of 
federal  support. 

A  study  by  Wider  Opportunities 
shows  that  for  women,  a  family  of  three 
living  in  Greater  Boston  would  need  an 
income  of  $39,156  just  to  provide  for 
basic  necessities,  rent  alone  costs  more 
than  people  eam  or  receive  from  pub- 
lic benefits. 

One  way  that  the  state  has  tried  to 
offset  this  cost  is  by  providing  subsi- 
dized housing  through  Fair  Market  Rent. 

"The  Fair  Market  Rent  is  the  stan- 
dard that  HUD  determines  to  be  the 
maximum  rental  subsidizing  to  landlords 
for  low  to  moderate  income  house- 
holds," said  Jacquelin  Roundtree,  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Administrator  for  HUD. 

Fair  Market  Rent  for  a  two-bed- 


room unit  in  Greater  Boston  is  S942  but 
according  to  "Outreach,"  a  study  by  the 
National  Income  Housing  Coalition,  to 
afford  a  two-bedroom  unit,  an  individual 
would  have  to  make  296%  of  Federal 
minimum  wage  in  Massachusetts. 

Many  times,  these  minimum  wage 
workers  have  part-time  or  temporary 
jobs  and  receive  no  health  insurance  or 
other  employment  benefits.  One  health 
problem,  an  injury,  or  personal  crisis  could 
literally  cost  them  their  housing. 

"If  you're  not  feeling  well,  or  you 
don't  have  child  care  and  your  child  is 
sick,  you're  going  to  be  out  of  work 
which  cuts  your  hours,"  said  Sister 
Bessom. 

"Cutting  back  on  hours  means  less 
money  to  pay  rent,"  she  said. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless  (MCH),  of 
the  families  with  children  living  between 
1 00  and  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level, 
93.2  percent  include  at  least  one  family 
member  who  is  working.  Between  1 993 
and  1 997,  there  was  an  increase  of  64 
percent  of  the  number  of  evictions  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

MCH  also  said  that  in  Massachusetts, 
despite  individuals  earning  low-income, 
lack  of  benefits,  and  part-time  and  short- 
term  jobs,  the  Department  ofTransitional 
Assistance  (DTA)  denies  applications  for 
housing  assistance  because  people  make 
too  much  money.  Among  the  people  de- 
nied access  to  housing  assistance  was 
Loretta. 

See  Homeless,  page  15 


A  Home  for  the  Homeless 


By  Jamila  Hill 
Onyx  Staff 

February  23,  2000.  7:00pm.  It  is 
about  35  degrees  outside.  The  ground  is  a 
bit  wet;  there  had  been  a  slight  drizzle  of 
rain  earlier  in  the  day.  There  are  a  few 
people  outside  of  the  Inn  on  Harrison  Av- 
enue, talking;  smoking  cigarettes;  just 
hanging  out.  The  guests  do  not  have  to  be 
inside  just  yet  but  a  few  went  in  early.  Some 
people  are  leaving  the  Inn,  having  found 
someplace  else  to  stay  for  the  night. 

"This  is  a  good  night.  It's  not  too  cold, 
we'll  get  about  300  people  tonight,"  said 
John  McDonald,  director  of  the  Men's  Inn 
of  Pine  Street  Inn  on  Harrison  Avenue  in 
Boston. 

"In  the  winter,  we  can  have  as  many 
as  400  men,  and  on  snowy  nights  we  can 
go  as  high  as  475  with  men  sleeping  in 
beds  and  in  the  lobby  on  cots  and  mats," 
he  said. 

Pine  Street  Inn  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  thatprovides  homeless  men, 
women,  and  children  in  need  with  shelter, 
sustenance,  and  moral  and  material 
support. 

"Our  outreach  workers  who  go  out  at 


night  and  during  the  day  reach  out  to  people 
who  are  so  frail  and  damaged  that  they 
don't  even  come  inside  by  checking 
in  on  them  just  to  see  how  they  are  doing," 
said  McDonald. 

"Those  who  do  come  inside,  we 
support  their  accomplishments,  like  when 
they  get  an  ID  card  or  a  bank  account, 
things  we  take  for  granted,"  he  said. 

Among  the  many  services  Pine  Street 
offers  are  health  care,  housing,  job  and 
literacy  training,  and  outreach  services 
where  the  counselors  travel  the  streets  at 
night  into  the  early  morning  to  offer  hot 
soup,  blankets,  and  clothing. 

So  many  programs  have  allowed  Pine 
Street  to  help  many  people.  According  to 
Pine  Street  Inn's  -  In  House  Program 
Stats,  in  December  1 999,  they  served 
upwards  of  34  thousand  guests. 

The  guests  who  stay  at  Pine  Street 
come  from  various  backgrounds  and 
represent  many  of  the  national  homeless 
trends. 

'The  average  age  of  our  guests  has 
gone  down  significantly  over  the  past 
couple  of  years.  It  used  to  be  the  mid-40s, 
now  it's  the  mid-30s,"  said  McDonald. 

"That's  saying  that  men  and  women 


are  experiencing  more  difficulties  getting 
affordable  housing  and  getting  across  to 
recovery  from  substance  abuse,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  substance  abuse  and 
lack  of  affordable  housing,  Pine  Street 
shelters  the  mentally  ill  and  ex-offenders 
who,  because  of  the  Criminal  Offender 
Record  Information  (CORJ),  cannot  find 
jobs  and  are  rendered  homeless. 

"The  state  has  been  wheedling 
away  at  services  to  ex-offenders  and 
because  of  the  CORI,  they  are  not  able 
to  get  jobs,"  said  McDonald. 

"On  average,  we  get  5-10  new 
guests  who  are  just  released  from  jail  and 
are  told  by  their  probation  officer  that  they 
have  to  stay  here  or  some  place  like 
here,"  he  said. 

Another  group  of  people  that  can 
be  found  at  the  Inn  are  employed. 

"About  40-45  percent  of  our  guests 
are  employed  who  stay  here,  many  work- 
ing day  labor,"  said  McDonald. 

Despite  those  trends  of  the  in- 
creased rate  of  homelessness  and  who 
are  homeless,  Pine  Street  will  continue 
its  dedication  to  the  homeless. 

"We'll  continue  to  work  with  other 
homeless  providers  and  the  state  to  de- 


termine how  we  can  best  help  and  advo- 
cate for  the  types  of  assistance  the  home- 
less 

need,"  said  McDonald. 

Pine  Street  Inn  has  many  volunteer 
opportunities.  If  you  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing more,  call  617-52 1  -7626  for 
information. 


Services  offered  at  Pine  Street 
Inn  Meeting  Basic  Needs 

♦Shelter 

♦Housing  Developing  Skills 
♦Celeste  House 
♦Engage 
Job  Training  Literacy  Training 
♦Health  Care  Outreach  Service; 

Working  Program  Volunteer 
Opportunities 

♦Clinic  Receptionists/Support 
Services 

♦Clothing  Room  Attendants 
♦Literacy  Education 
♦  Meal  Servers 
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AIDS  -  The  Line  Against 


MAC  attack  on  AIDS 


By  Kerrita  McClaughlyn 
Onyx  Staff 

The  simple  facade  of  801 B  Tremont  St 
in  Boston  masks  die  ongoing  battle  being 
fought  behind  its  doors.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
MuJticulturaJ  Aids  Coalition  (MAC),  which  is 
dedicated  to  fighting  the  spread  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  in  the  minority  community. 

The  significant  rise  in  reported  AIDS 
cases  in  the  community  only  serves  to  fuel 
their  intensity. 

"Our  mission  is  to  provide  prevention 
education  and  information  on  HIV/AIDS 
to  communities  of  color,"  said  Michael 
Kincade,  Program  Director  of  MAC. 

The  non-profit  community  based  organi- 
zation was  formed  1 1  years-ago  because 
"communities  of  color  were  being 
underserved  and  ignored." 

It  serves  African-Americans, 
Latino's,  Cape  Verdeans,  Asians,  Hai- 
tians andboth  homosexual  and  hetero- 
sexual populations. 

"We're  a  small  community  AIDS  ser- 
vice organization,  with  a  staff  of  15  people, 
entrenched  in  prevention  education  in  our 
community  regarding  HIV/AIDS." 

The  staff  provides  basic  facts  about  HIV/ 
AIDS,  Cross-Cultural  Diversity  training,  Cul- 
tural Group  Series,  Education  and  Outreach 
and  Conferences  and  Technical  Assistance. 

According  to  Kincade,  the  coalition  was 
formed  because  there  were  a  handful  of  com- 
munity residents  of  color  looking  at  issues  in 
the  minority  community.  Many  of  them 
worked  in  the  AIDS  community  and  saw 
where  the  disease  was  headed.  They  saw 
that  the  minority  community  was  not  pre- 
pared tocombat  the  disease  and  they  got  to- 
gether and  formed  a  coalition. 

'  They  realized  that  this  wasn't  just  a  gay 
or  white  disease,  an  idea  prevalent  both  in 
the  media  and  society,"  Kincade  said. 

He  said  the  coalition  began  with  humble 
beginnings,  "a  two  person  agency  with  two 
desks  in  a  room.'' 

MAC's  first  director  was  Wayne 
Wright, '  'a  dynamic  black  community 
activist."  He  served  for  many  years  and 
was  followed  by  Barbara  Gomez-Beach, 
who  took  the  agency  to  where  we  are 
today." 

The  coalition  focuses  its  resources 
on  youth  education  and  prevention. 


"You  generation  has  never  lived  a  day 
without  AIDS,"  Kincade  said. 

He  said  that  AIDS  is  the  leading  killer 
among  African  American  males  and 
'  'young  black  women  today  between  the  ages 
of  1 8-45  are  most  Iikelyloget  infected."  "It's 
something  most  don't  people  know  about." 

Kincade  said  that  most  young  people 
the  agency  comes  in  contact  with  either 
"admit  they  know  nothing  about  AIDS  or 
they  go  the  other  direction  and  saythey '  ve 
heard  enough  about  it." 

He  added  that  when  you  question  them 
on  what  they  know,  they  only  have  a 
layman's  knowledge. 

"Our  community  does  not  have  a  baseline 
knowledgeofAIDS,"hesaid.  "AIDS  scares 
everybody.  I  get  over  it  through  education." 

To  address  this  in  the  youth  population, 
MAC  is  sponsoring  a  conference  on  May  6, 
geared  "towards  the  hip-hop  generation." 

"Our  intent  is  bring  everyone  in  that  cat- 
egory togetherto  discuss  AIDS,  lifestyles  and 
health,"  he  said.  "If  people  would  like  more 
information,they  can  call  Tina  Williams  at  6 1 7- 
442- 1 622,  extension  230." 

Kincade  said  that  MAC  does  not  get 
invited  to  college  campuses  as  often  as 
it  would  like.  He  said  that  the  workshops 
they  conduct  workshops  to  young  people 
from  a  very  realistic  approach  -  no  pie 
charts  or  scary  videos. 

"I  use  the  movie  "Booty  Call",  I  edited  it 
down  to  the  5- 1 0  minutes  where  it  focuses 
on  AIDS,"  he  said.  "It's  not  preachy,  its 
humorous  and  its  message  is  straight  out  of 
the  Surgeon  General  warnings." 

Kincade  added  that  he  is  also  big  on 
showing  how  to  properly  use  a  condom. 

"We  here  a  lot  about  condoms  breaking, 
which  means  someone  isn't  putting  it 
on  correctly"  he  said,  so  "we  had  a  condom 
race,  where  we  blindfolded  individuals  and 
had  them  put  condoms  on  dildos."  (Blindfolds 
were  used  because  condoms  are  usually  put 
on  in  the  dark) 

MAC  does  not  do  enough  workshops, 
according  to  Kincade,  because  of  funding. 

"Higher  education  isn't  willing  to  spend 
the  money,"  he  said. 

He  would  like  for  student  groups  to  in- 
vite MAC  and  other  coalitions  to 


Muticultural  Aids  Coalition's  office  at  80 1 B  Tremont  Street  in  Boston  (Photo  Credit:  Kerrita 
McClaughlyn,  Onyx  Staff  
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discuss  AIDS  education  and  prevention. 

Kincade  said  that  young  people  say,  "I'll 
get  tested  when  I  find  the  right  person  and 
settle  down.  Until  then,  I  don't  want  to  know." 

He  said  this  is  a  very  big  problem  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  black  women  are  get- 
ting infected  through  heterosexual  sex  from 
IV  drug  users,  men  who  have  sex  with 
men  and  men  who  have  sex  with  women. 

He  added  that  the  popular  consensus  is 
that  "college  students  are  referred  to  as  wor- 
ried well  because  you  get  a  lot  of  college 
students  who  are  repeat  testers  -  who  have 
unprotected  sex  and  realize  what  they've 
done." 

Kincade  said  that  the  worried  well  re- 
ferred to  white  middle  to  upper-class 
students  who  have  sex  with  people  like  them- 
selves. He  doesn't  think  college  students  of 
color  fit  into  that  category. 

"We  can't  say  the  same  thing  about 
black  college  students  especially  in  urban 
colleges  because  they  have  sex  with 
people  like  themselves  in  college,  but  also 
with  people  in  the  community,"  he  said. 

According  to  Kincade,  a  lot  of  infec- 
tions are  caused  because  a  lot  of  people 
in  sexual  relationships  are  not  empowered 
enough  to  say  no.  He  added  that  a  part  of 
that  comes  from  a  lack  of  communication 
in  relationships. 

"If  you  can't  talk  to  your  partner  about 
sex,  you  shouldn't  be  having  sex,"  he  said. 

Kincade  said  that  another  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  minority  y  ouths  not  becoming  tested 
is  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  the  only  place 
to  get  tested  is  in  the  community. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  concerned  about 
bumping  into  someone  that  they  know," 
he  said,  so  "whatever  it  takes  to  make  you 
comfortable,  do  it" 


The  Multicultural  Aids  Coalition. 
Inc. 

Community  Resource  Center 

What  is  it? 

The  MAC  Community  Resource  Cen- 
ter is  a  comprehensive  reference  .referral  and 
distribution  service  for  HTV  andAIDS  infor- 
mation. The  Resource  Center  supports  com- 
munity based  programs  and  people  living  with 
HIV  byincreasing  access  t  o  information 
educational  materials  and  resources. 

What  information  is  available? 

The  Community  Resource  Center  con 
tains  materials  covering  a  broad  range  of 
issues  about  HIV  and  AIDS,  including 
standard  and  complimentary  treatments 
sexuality,  substance  abuse,  cultural  issues 
policy,  prevention,  and  statistics. 

What  services  are  provided? 

Videos,  Books,  newsletters,  articles,  pam- 
phlets, fact  sheets,  computer  use  and  Internet 
access.  Reference  and  circulation,  informa- 
tion requests,  events,  publications. 

Where  is  it  located? 

Multicultural  Aids  Coalition,  Inc. 
80 1 -B  Tremont  St. 
Boston,  MA  02118 
Phone:  617^42-1622 
Fax:617-442-6622 

When  is  it  open? 

Monday  -  Friday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
The  Library  is  closed  on  Thursday  and 
open  until  7  p.m.  on  Wednesday's 
Information  provided  from  Community 
Resource  Center  Pamphlet,  Multicultural 
Aids  Coalition,  Inc. 
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AIDS  TESTING  SITES 
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Sooner  or  later,  almost  even  one 
you  know  will  attend  the  original 
Black  Radio  Convention  in  Atlanta 


If  you  have  an  interest  in  the  fascinating  fields  of  Radio, 
Television,  Cable,  Internet  Broadcast  or  Digital  Satellite  Radio,  this 
is  the  one  Broadcasting  Convention  especially  designed  for  African 
 Americas  that  you  should  attend  


There  are  numerous  places  around  the  Northeastern  community  where  students  can  be  tested  for  HIV,  which 
are  FREEand  ANNONYMOUS! !  All  offer  multilingual  services,  including  English,  Cape  Verdean  Creole,  Haitian 
Creole,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  among  others.  Sites  not  listed  include  all  area  hospitals(New  England  Baptist,  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  Boston  Medical  Center.Brighamand  Women's  Hospital).  Call  them  for  more  information. 


22nd  Annual  Black  College  Radio  Convention 

April  21-22, 2000  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel  Downtown  Atlanta 


404-523-6136 

PO  Bo«  31 9 1/Allanla.  GA  30302 
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Whittier  Street  Neighborhood 
Health  Center 

U25Tremont  St. 

Roxbury,MA02120 

617-427-1000 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center 

7  Haviland  Street 
Boston,  MA02119 
617-276-0159 


Dorchester  House  Health  Center 

1353  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 
617-288-3230  . 

Harvard  Street  Neighborhood 
Health  Center 

632  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02121 
617-825-3400 


Dimock  Community  Health  Services 
HIV  Services 
55  Dimock  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
617-442-8800 

Codman  Square  Health  Center 
6  Norfolk  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
617-825-9660 


East  Boston  Neighborhood  Health 
Center 

10  Gove  Street 
East  Boston,  MA  02128 
617-569-5800 


Black  Church  from  Page  1 


receives  funding  from  the  community— 
offerings  are  given  from  churches,  and  "this 
year  because  of  our  successes  over  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  gotten  support 
from  the  city  and  state." 

Minister  Hobbs  said  that  Black 
churches  were  indeed  late  in  addressing 
the  issue  of  AIDS  in  the  minority  ommunity, 
"because  we  had  to  confront  some  very 
complex  issues -including  sexuality.' ' 

"Churches  preach  abstinence  -  we 
know  that  everybody  is  having  sex  but 
we  didn't  want  to  address  it  -  we  have 
to  admit  that  we  are  participating  in  sex, 
including  pastors,"  he  said. 

Donna  Bright,  the  Director  of  Preven- 
tion and  Education  at  MAC,  a  coalition  that 
addresses  AIDS  in  minority  communities, 
said  it  was  important  to  form  a  link  with 
Black  Churches. 

"We  partnered  with  churches,  mostly 
because  the  church  can  reach  individuals 
we  can't,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  MAC's  message  was 
universal  and  that  they  needed  to  reach 
people  on  different  levels. 

"The  church,  especially  in  the  black 
community,  is  an  information  center-  it  is 
an  organized  body  that  meets  weekly  or 
more  regularly.  MAC  is  about  bringing  the 
message  and  workshops  to  the  commu- 
nity," Bright  said.  "We  go  into  prisons, 
schools,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  engage 
churches  as  well." 

The  program,  "Where  there  is  Unity, 
there  is  Strength,"  featured  various 
workshops,  a  speaker.  Reverend  Herbert 
Bernard  Chambers  ofYoung's  Memorial 
Church  of  Christ  in  Washington,  DC  and  a 
panel  discussion  with  various  coal  ilions  and 
collaborations. 

The  workshops  included:  Cultural 
Competency,  working  with  the  Black 
Church,  which  was  geared  at  health 
service  providers,  to  fonn  collaborations 
and  outreach  with  the  church;  AIDS 
1 0 1 ,  to  educate  the  church  about  basic 
facts  about  AIDS;  A  Model  Youth  HIV 
Program,  in  which  youth  discussed  their 
experiences  during  the  1999  Summer 
Youth  Peer  Leadership  Program  and 


Faith  March  for  HIV  Planning  Group, 
geared  towards  die  planning  of  the  2nd 
Annual  "Faith  March  for  HIV"  in  the 
summer. 

Rev.  Chambers,  the  keynote  speaker, 
addressed  the  issue  of  the  church's  silence. 

"The  Black  Church  has  always  been 
a  safety  net  for  families,  yet  the  Black 
Church  had  not  fully  addressed  the 
pandemic  of  HIV/AIDS,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  Pastors  had  had  to  He  in 
church. 

"Families  would  request  us  to  say  that 
the  person  died  from  a  heart  attack, 
pneumonia,  and  other  diseases  -  when 
they  had  really  died  of  AIDS,"  he  said 

He  added  that  families  and  church 
members  would  block  funerals  of  people 
who  had  died  from  AIDS. 

Rev.  Chambers  in  collaboration  with 
four  churches  in  Southeast, Washington 
D.C,  formed  Residing  in  Group  Homes 
Together  (RIGHT)  in  1992.  It  added 
two  people  living  with  AIDS  to  its  board 
of  directors  and  it  addressed  the  issues 
of  providing  AI DS  services,  housing  and 
education  to  people  inthe  community. 

"RIGHT  is  one  of  two  services 
providers  in  D.C.  to  provide  housing  to 
families  with  AIDS  since  1 996,"  he  said. 
"We  primarily  provide  to  families.especially 
women  with  children  living  with  AIDS." 

Rev.  Chambers  said  the  Black  Church 
is  compounded  to  address  the  issues  of 
condoms,  birth  control  and  sex  -  issues  on 
which  it  had  largely  been  ignorant. 

"Life  is  real,  and  if  we're  going  to 
reduce  the  rising  number  of  infections, 
we  need  to  talk  prevention,"  he  said. 

He  is  concerned  that  too  many  people 
dying  with  AI  DS  are  dying  alone. 

"There  are  folks  in  the  hospitals  whose 
families  have  abandoned  them.They  are 
left  todie  alone,"  he  said. 

Rev.  Chambers  said  we  needed  more 
AIDS  Hospice's,  in  order  for  people  to  die 
with  dignity  and  care. 

"It's  not  taboo  to  be  infected  with 
AIDS,"  he  said. 

"Men  and  women  infected  with  this 
disease  need  pastoral  care,"  he  said. 


"Pastors  are  afraid  because  they  are 
homophobic."  "We  must  be  there  because 
suicide  rates  are  high  among  the  AIDS 
demographic,  and  we  must  be  there." 

The  panel  consisted  of  men  and 
women  from  different  churches  and  AIDS 
coalitions  discussing  the  barriers  faced  in 
addressing  AIDS  in  churches  and  the 
community.  It  included  Gary  Daffin  of  the 
Black  HIV/AIDS  Coalition  (BHAC), 
Diana  Aubourg  of  the  2 1  st  Century  Group, 
Pastor  Bums  Stanfield  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Interfaith  Organization,  Belynda 
Dunn  of  Who  Touched  Me  Ministry  and 
Pastor  Jay  Broadnox  of  Bethel  AME. 

According  to  Daffin,  BHAC,  started 
a  year  ago  and  organized  to  try  to  get 
funding  for  all  the  organizations  in  the 
community.  It  tried  to  look  at  building 
relationships  with  churches,  health 
providers  and  coalitions.  BHAC  has 
been  given  a  three-year  grant  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  to 
address  its  mission. 

"Fifty-seven  percent  of  new  infection 
occurintheminoritycommunity,"  Daffin 
said.  "As  it  (AIDS)  ages,  it's  becoming 
much  browner  and  much  blacker.  People 
have  not  understood  that  the  African 
American  community  is  proportionally 
reflecting  the  rising  African  epidemic." 

Aubourg,  whose  group  focuses  on  the 
AIDS  epidemic  in  Africa  said  "there  is 
very  little  coverage  of  AIDS  in  Africa." 

She  found  that  many  in  the  black 
community  said  they  had  their  own 
problems  to  address  in  this  country  and  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  address  Africa. 

"AIDS  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,"  she  said.  "There 
are  approximately  5.6  million  AI  DS  ases 
worldwide  -4  million  mare  in  Africa." 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this 
statistic,  Aubourg  said.  "By  20 1 0.there  will 
be  40  million  AIDS  orphans  in  Africa -  that 
is  roughly  the  size  of  the  entire  public  school 
population  in  the  United  States." 

Daffin  said  that  the  black  commu- 
nity needs  to  confront  its  distrust  of  the 
healthcare  industry.  "We  need  to  get 
people  tested  and  into  treatments,"  he 


said. 

Aubourg  said  in  order  for  the  collabora- 
tions between  churches  and  AIDS  service 
providers  to  move  forward,  there  needs  to 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  Black 
Churches. 

"The  culture  of  silence  needs  to  be 
broken.  It  has  to  come  from  the  pulpit 
and  it  has  to  be  frank  and  open  discus- 
sions," she  said. 

Dunn,  is  also  challenging  the  church. 

"I  am  a  person  living  with  HIV  and 
Hepatitis  C,"  she  said,  "one  of  these  is 
going  to  kill  me." 

She  said  that  although  she  now  has  the 
support  and  love  of  many  churches, 
this  is  not  true  of  many  people  living  with 
AIDS. 

"People  that  have  AIDS  that  are  going 
to  die,  just  want  to  come  to  church,"  she 
said.  But  she,  like  them,  found  that  "the 
church  does  not  want  to  talk  to  me,  to 
address  my  needs." 

Dunn  said  that  churches  that  are 
discussing  the  issue  of  AIDS  in  the 
community  needs  to  talk  with  people 
in  the  AIDS  community. 

"We  the  people  that  live  with  the 
disease,  need  to  be  at  the  table  when  you 
are  talking  about  us,"  she  said.  "If  you  want 
to  stop  the  rate  of  HIV/AIDS  infections  in 
the  community,  you  need  the  help  of  the 
people  infected." 
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Comparison  of  Homeless  Level  in 
Boston  from  1989  to  1999 
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Myths  Versus  Reality: 
National  Statistics  about  poor  people 
Myth 


1 )  Almost  all  poor  families  are  led  by 
one  parent. 

2)  Most  poor  families  are  minorities 

3)  Most  of  the  poor  are  unemployed 

4)  Working  families  receive  most  of 
their  income  from  public  assistance 


Fact 

1)  43%  of  poor  families  are  2-parent 
families 

2)  2/3  of  poor  families  are  white 

3)  3/4  of  poor  people  have  at  least  a 
high  school  diploma 

4)  These  families  receive  the  largest 
share  of  their  income  from  personal 
earnings  (43%),  not  cash  assistance 
(34%) 


Homeless  from  Page  12 

LORETTA'S  STORY 

Lorelta  had  been  working  as  a 
nurse's  assistant  since  September  of  1997 
and  was  living  with  her  five-year-old 
daughter  in  their  own  housing  but  be- 
came homeless  when  she  could  no  longer 
afford  the  high  rent.  The  two  moved  in 
with  Loretta's  parents  but  were  eventu- 
ally asked  to  leave  in  November.  She  went 
to  the  Department  of  Transitional  Assis- 
tance to  request  emergency  shelter  but 
was  denied  because  she  was  working  and 
earned  too  much  to  be  able  to  get  into  a 
shelter.  Consequently,  the  two  slept  on 
sofas  in  various  friends '  apartments  in 
the  Maiden  area  until  January  of  1 998. 
when  Lorelta  could  no  longer  live  such  a 
transient  lifestyle. 

In  older  to  provide  a  safe  and  stable 
living  environment  for  herself  and  her 
daughter.  Lorelta  had  to  cut  her  hours  to 
one  dm-  per  week  to  become  financially 
eligible  for  an  emergency  shelter  bed. 

According  to  the  DTA's  Emergency 
Assistance  (EA)  report,  in  order  for 
household  to  be  eligible  to  receive  emer- 
gency shelter  benefits,  it  "must  have  a 
gross  income  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
EA's  Shelter  Standard."  For  a  two-bed- 


TBT  from  page  16 

Track  10:  "Woodrow,  the  basehead"  skit 
is  crazy  funny.  Ghost  is  tryin'  to  get  rid  of  a 
basehead  tryin'  to  get  crack  from  him.  The 
crackhead  cat  is  hilarious.  He  gets  kicked 
out  of  ghost's  crib  at  the  end.  Mad  jokes. 
Track  11:  Sometimes  titled  "Deck's 
Beat",  "Stay  True"  takes  a  beat  from 
Inspectah  Deck's  album  that  I  guess 
ghost  was  feelin'.  Wit  60  second 
Assassin  singin'  the  hook  in  his  own 
deep  way,  he's  just  tellin  his  listeners 
that  he's  gonna  stay  true  to  his  sh*t 
Track  12:  It's  kind  of  obvious  what 
they're  tryin  to  say  in  "We  made  It". 
Ghost  teams  up  wit  Superb  from  Ghost 
Dini  and  another  cat  named  Nino  from  the 
Cream  Team  to  express  they  happiness. 
Carlos  Broady  who  used  to  work  with 
Biggie  and  other  artists,  dropped  the 
victory  track.  I  like  to  see  people  get  to 
where  they  want  to  go.  They  made  me 
proud. 

Track  13:  "Stroke  of  Death"  is  someone 
scratchin'  a  record  to  make  a  very  slow 
beat.  Bobby  digital  and  lronman  reunite 
once  again  to  make  a  very  unique  track.  I 
like  the  originality  of  this  album-  cause  it's 
original,  but  it's  still  phat 
Track  14:  "Iron's  theme"  is  Ghost 
pouring  his  soul  singing  that  he's  here 
to  save  the  seeds.  He's  a  deep  cat  yo. 
Track  15:  He  got  a  producer  named  "the 
Specialist"  to  make  "Malcolm".  You  have 
to  have  the  right  beat  to  represent  such  a 
highly  regarded  figure.  He's  not  rhymin 
about  what  happened  to  Malcolm.  He  just 
gives  a  quote  from  a  Malcolm  speech  to 
start  and  end  die  song.  He's  basically 
saying  that  he's  living  like  Malcolm  in  that 
he  has  to  be  watchin  hard  wit  his  gun 
ready  at  all  times.  He  starts  off  "I'm  like 
Malcolm,  out  the  window  wit  the  joint" 
Pianos  and  drums  for  the  beat  create  the 
right  atmosphere  to  rhyme  about  what 
he's  talkin'  about.  A  phat  beat  wit  a 
message.  I  like  that. 
Track  16:  This  is  just  like  Dreams  of 


room  housing  unit,  that  standard  is  $  1 , 1 99. 

Other  policies  that  affect  an 
individual's  ability  to  receive  public  assis- 
tance is  the  welfare  reform  act  of  1995 
that  set  a  two-year  time  limit  on  how  long 
a  person  could  receive  welfare. 

"There  was  a  vague  line  that  allowed  for 
extensions  to  receive  welfare  benefits  for  those 
who  need  it,  however,  this  two-year  time  limit 
operates  on  a  case  load  reduction  basis  where 
the  legislature  is  trying  to  reduce  the  welfare 
case  load  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible," said  Mac  D' Alessandro,  campaign  co- 
ordinator for  the  Family  Economic  Initiative. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  two-year  wel- 
fare limit,  the  welfare  rolls  in  Massachu- 
setts have  been  reduced  by  50%  and  as  of 
September  1,  1999,  5975  families  have 
applied  for  extensions  and  4, 1 08  of  those 
have  been  denied. 

"We  can't  just  look  at  economics  in  pro- 
viding for  the  homeless.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  providing  a  safety  net  for  these 
families,  then  you  need  to  look  at  all  fac- 
tors," said  Alessandro. 

Loretta  's  stoiy  is  a  testimony  taken  fi-om 
the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less web  site  at  www.ittahomeless.org. 


f**kin  an  R&B  b*tch  by  Biggie.  A  sample 
from  an  old  school  joint  "In  the  Rain"  plays 
in  the  background  while  Ghost  and  his  boys 
talk  about  what  females  they  wanna  bone. 
Nia  Long  and  Halle  Berry  got  the  most 
honorable  mention.  I'm  feelin*  em  there! ! ! 
No  doubt! 

Track  17:  This  sh*t  is  beautiful.  Only 
Ghost  and  Rza  can  make  you  feel  a  jam  like 
this.  Rza  gives  a  perfect  reminiscing  ear 
treat  for  Ghost  to  drop  memories  of  being 
young  and  liking  girls  for  the  first  times  in 
our  lives.  Cleverly  titled  "Child's  Play",  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  song  is  top  notch  hip  hop 
goodness.  It  makes  you  feet  like  you  like  7 
years  old  looking  at  that  boy  or  girl  in  your 
class  you  first  fell  in  love  wit.  Perfection! 
"MMMwwaahhh"  (like  a  chef  does  after 
creating  a  masterpiece). 
Track  18:  "Cher  Chez  LaGhost"  has  U- 
God  rhymin  wit  him  for  the  first  real  party 
soundin'  track  I've  heard  on  this.  The  tiling 
is.  It's  still  phat.  I  would  love  to  hear  sh*t  like 
this  at  a  party.  I'd  start  going  to  party's 
again.  There's  a  girl  singin  the  hook  and  half 
the  song  that  creates  the  party  essence.  It's 
some  dope  sh*t. 

Track  19:  What  else  can  I  say.  The  title 
says  it  all.  It's  on  my  pager,  my  home 
machine,  my  walkman,  and  all  my  boys  is 
bumpin  it.  "Wu  Banga  101"  is  Mathematics 
out-doing  himself.  He's  made  his  own 
identity  comin  out  of  the  Wu  family  as  one 
of  the  best  beat  makers.  All  the  cats  they 
got  doing  they  beats  is  ill.  Anyway,  Gza 
starts  it  oft(oh  sh*t  that's  my  ni&&a), 
Raekwon  keeps  you  happy  to  hear  him  with 
sick  lyrics  the  only  way  he  can  dish  them, 
Cappadonna  and  Mastakillah  also  shine  like 
a  muthaf**ckin  sun.  Another  Perfect  track. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  wit  this 
joint.  1  got  beef  wit  cats  that  don't  feel  this. 
Y'all  ain't  hiphop if thissh*t  ain't  the 
phattest  joint  you  heard  since  " 
Criminology",  "Triumph"  or"Cream". 
I'm  not  even  gonna  tease  y'all  wit  more 
details.  Get  this  quick.  A  must  for  the  real 


ni&&as.  A  perfect  marriage  of  drums 
and  some  type  of  bells  that  is  makin'  me 
go  crazy  wit  the  volume.  I  love  this  song, 
straight  up! !!!!!!!!!!  On  a  Premo  level! 
Track  20:  "Clyde  Smith"  is  Rae  speakin* 
into  a  scuffled  mic.  I  think  that's  obvious  by 
his  voice  but  he's  hiding  his  voice  (kind  of) 
cause  he's  beefin'  about  some  fake  hip-hop 
cat  I'm  not  gonna  say  names.  Just  listen  to 
it  He's  sendin  a  real  message  that  the 
receiver  belter  acknowledge. 
Track  21:  "Iron's  Outro"  is  like  when 
Ghost  was  singing  to  the  seeds  before  on 
track  1 4.  This  is  what  people  who  think  rap 
is  only  negative  need  to  listen  to.  I'd  like  to 
say,  thanks  to  Ghost  ni&&as  is  really  feelin 
you  God.  You  made  it  for  real.  Oh  yo,  on 
some  quick  sh*t  somebody  tell  God  I  said 
good  lookin'  formakin'  young  Latina 
women.  AH  minorities  are  beautiful  but  I 'm 
sendin'  a  special  cupid  dart  cause  of  what/ 
who  I  been  witnessing  in  the  passed  couple 
of  months(B.M).  But  on  some  other  real 
sh*t  I  give  this  album  S 1 4.0 1  out  my  pocket 
out  of  a  S 1 4.99  max  doe  allowance  for 
spendin'.  It  wasn't  perfect  only  because 
ghost  has  lived  his  own  life  and  only  he  can 
fully  understand  all  the  phatness  of  that 
album.  He  mad  me  feel  most  of  thissh*t 
though. "...  Wit  the  beats,  the  rhymes, 
whatever... "-MEF  from  the  1st  Wu  album. 
He's  one  of  my  favorite  Wu  cats,  so  if  you 
don't  really  like  Ghost,  this  is  not  for  new 
Wu  comers.  He  made  this  album  cause  he 
wanted  to  do  what  the  f**k  he  felt  like  on 
wax  and  still  have  cats  like  me  (the  real 
listeners)  enjoy  his  sh*t  and  give  props.  I 
feel  what  Ghost  is  doin'.  Takin'  sh*t  back  to 
the  way  hip  hop  used  to  be.  For  the 
muthaf**kin  fun  and  acknowledgment!  No 
doubt  this  was  a  much  needed  phat 
album  to  keep  the  real  listeners  sane 
from  all  the  bullsh*t  out  there.  To  say 
peace,  I  hope  this  ain't  the  last  T.B.T 
y'all  get  to  read  or  adjacently,  the  last  Onyx 
you  get  fed  insight  from.  We  need  all  the 
real  cats  to  step  up  now,  no  bullsh*tin.  Put 


your  hoodies,  rags  and  other  hood  apparel 
where  yo  pens  or  mouths  are,  instead  of 
fakin'  that  sh*t  Before  I  jet  a  bunch  of 
phat  albums  came  out  while  Ghost's  joint 
was  bumpin'  in  my  stereo.  Here  they  go. 
One  love,  my  peoples. 
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Hin:HorjJ^ck  By  Track 


ALBUM  REVIEW 

Ghostface,  "Supreme  Clientele 


Maurice  "Moe"  Archer 
Onyx  Staff 


A'ight,  sh*t  is  mad  real  for  this  issue 
of  the  Track  by  Track.  My  people  are 
failin'  me.  This  is  gonna  be  the  last 
mutha-f*ckin  Track  by  Track  y'all  gonna 
see.  I  mean,  don't  get  it  wrong,  I'm 
gonna  still  listen  to  hip-hop  and  live  this 
sh*t  like  I  been  doin',  but  I'm  disap- 
pointed in  all  y'all  fake  a$$  cats  that 
want  to  rep  the  minority  role  but  can't 
put  this  sh*t  down  when  we  need  y'all.  I 
know  I  been  sayin'  sh*t  too  much  but 
f**k  that,  them  fake  cats  is  makin'  me 
mad.  Don't  tell  me  I'm  the  only  real  cat 
here  that  know  how  to  write  and  get  the 
minority  opinion  out  there.  If  some  f**kin 
miracle  don't  happen  to  keep  the  Onyx 
goin',  we  gonna  lose  a  big  voice  in  this 
small  a$$  section  of  the  "Northeastern 
theatre"  as  I  call  it,  cause  most  people 
here  are  just  actors  playin'  a  role,  not 
people  livin'  their  lives. 

That's  real,  but  let  me  calm  down  cause 


my  ni&&a  Ghost  got  the  "Supreme 
Clientele"fortWsmonth(f**kit,forthe 
past  7  years).  All  I  can  say  yo,  is  that  this  is 
the  cat  1  been  waitin'  for  since  Gza  and 
Deck's  joints  came  out  My  favorite  Wu 
cats  is  all  of  them  but  if  I  had  to  choose 
soloists  that  get  the  most  bump  and 
analyzm'  out  the  clan  in  my  crib,  the  two 
Gods-Ghost  and  Gza  got  it(Masta  Killa's 
creepin'  up  lately).  No  disrespect  to  any 
though,  cause  all  them  ni&&as  is  ill,  Mo's 
library  spot  holdas  (evenKillarmy  and 
the  other  Wu-affiliates.for  the  real  Wu 
fans).  Anyway,  back  to  this  totally  not 
organized  properly  album  that  I 'm  lovin' 
while  my  L  meets  the  flame  creator.  Yo,  let 
me  hurry  up  and  get  to  this  before  I  get 
caught  up  and  turn  the  writin"  material  off 
andjust  feel  this  joint  wit  my  ni&&as. 
Track  I :  The  intro  is  just  the  theme  to  the 
Ironman  cartoon  from  back  in  the  day.  He 
also  reveals  that  Ironman 's  identity  is  just 
like  his  in  that  he  lives  a  double  life.  I  guess 
that's  where  the  analogy  he  been  using  so 
far  came  from  (As  if  the  real  cats  didn't 
know  that  from  a  long  time  ago).  I  guess 
he  wants  to  let  everyone  know  what  he's 
going  through  so  we  can  feel  the  songs 
more.  I'm  feel  in'  em  though. 


Divine  Styler 
754  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  021 15 
617-232-1380 

HOURS: 

Tuesday  -  Friday  8am  -  6pm 
Wednesday        8am  -  8pm 
Saturday         7am  -  3pm 


Track  2:  "Nutmeg"  is  him  and  Rza 
just  freestylin  to  a  basic  treed-out  beat.  I 
like  that  they  started  it  like  this  because 
they  j  ust  showin  that  this  album  is  for  the 
real  hip  hop  fans.  Produced  by  some  cat 
named  "BLACK  MOES  ART '(I  like  his 
name).  Ghost  and  Bobby  digital  drop  quick 
flows  of  the  top  like  when  ghost  chants 
"You  wanna  tap  sh*t,bong-bong-bong,  ya 
bell  went  rong-rong-rong,  Stapleton,  where 
the  ambulance  don't  come."  It's  original 
but  this  is  one  for  the  L  tokers.  I  thought 
the  sh*t  was  dope  when  1  first  heard  it 
Track  3:  This  is  "One"  of  the  phatest 
tracks,  beats  I 've  heard  Ghost  on  since 
Rza's  old  joints.  This  Wu  drenched  beat 
was  created  by  one  of  my  favorite  cats  on 
the  L-L,  Ju-Ju  from  the  Beatnuts.  I  just 
noticed  Ghost's  flow  is  quicker  than  he 
used  to  be.  It's  phat  though  because  he 
made  the  best  transition  into  a  new  style 
I've  seen  from  rap  cats  lately.  He  still 
sounds  the  same  but  the  flow  is  just  a 
little  quicker.  "din-dun-doong,di  di  di  di  ding 
ding  ding,  ONE"  the  hook  is  crazy  wit  the 
beat.  A  perfect  track.  Wit  a  name  like 
"One",  y'all  can  figure  out  what  the  sh*t 
deal  in  wit. 

Track  4:  "Saturday  Nite"  is  exactly  when 
he  made  this.  You  get  the  feeling  of  a  late 
night  excursion  by  him  and  his  boys  from 
the  grimy  beat  Carlos  Broady  hooked  the 
beat  to  perfection  wit  deep  drums  and 
piano  keys  to  make  y'all  fake  cats  shook 
walkin'  the  street  passed  your  bedtime. 
Ghost  is  mad  ill  lyrically.  He  has  a  style  no 
one  else  can  claim.  Another  speaker  killa. 
Track  5:  "Ghost  Dini"  is  him  talkin'  about 
people  hatin'  him.  "The  legendary  Ghost 
dini  might  be  dead,  NEVER!"  He  teams 
up  wit  a  cat  named  Superb  from  Rae's 
boys.  The  American  Cream  Team,  it's 


deep  and  the  beat  is  makin'  my  neck  hurt 
I  been  waitin'  for  an  album  like  this  for  a 
while. 

Track  6:  Finally,  he  gets  back  wit  Rae. 
"Apollo  Kids"  is  a  song  to  show  them 
shinin'.  The  beat  is  fast  and  one  of  their 
afffiliates,  Hassan  cooks  up  the  track. 
Ghost  teases  you  by  droppin  two  verses 
before  Rae  comes  in.  They  really  know 
what  they  doin.  That  beat  will  have  mad 
ni&&as  speakers  broke  and  still  boppin 
they  heads.  I  love  that  team  right  there. 
Track  7:  Ghost  does  his  version  of 
DJ  clue  shoutouts  for  his  own  album 
advertisement  in  "the  Grain".  "NEW 
Ghostface!"  He  chants  as  soon  as 
the  joint  starts.  It's  like  another 
Bobby  digital  track  like  Nutmeg  but  a 
different  vibe.  The  beat  is  dope  and  I 
think  Rza  does  it  because  the  credits 
don't  show  who  does.  Ghost  seems  to 
likejust  chillin  wit  Rza  and  makin  tracks 
off  the  top  of  their  heads.  That's  real  hip 
hop. 

Track  8:  Here's  the  team  up  track. 
"Buck  50"  features  Redman,  Method 
man,  and  Cappadonna.  The  beat  is  phat 
and  it  sounds  like  a  Defjam  connection 
like  what  Mef  and  Red  been  up  to  lately. 
Another  phat  track  though.  The  radio 
friendly  song  of  the  album.  Because  it's 
Wu,  it's  still  phat  though. 
Track  9:  Mathematics,  Wu  beat 
creator  extraordinaire,  gives  Ghost  a 
piece  of  meat  from  his  beat  plate. 
"Mighty  Healthy"  cures  the  appetites 
of  hip  hop  fans  everywhere.  A  nice 
beat,  a  little  scratchin,  and  some  bells 
wit  Ghost  droppin  some  knowledge.  All 
you  need  to  kick  back  and  relax. 

See  TbT  page  15 
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All  these  joints  are  phal.  I  just  had  no  time 
to  review  them  totally.  I  heard  them  all  and 
they're  all  crazy.  Pick  them  up.  Jeru 
produces  all  his  joints  wit  Afu-Ra  helpin'  a 
Mule.  A  step  down  from  his  Premo  Days 
bul  he  holds  down  the  production  for 
himself  pretty  well.  Screwball  is  a 
Queensbridge  group  wit  history  and  some 
help  from  Premo  and  a  couple  of  other 
producers.  D.l.T.C.  are  the  vets,  Fat  Joe, 
BigL(RIP),  O.C.,  and  AG  rhymin'  wit 
Diamond  D,  Showbiz,  and  Lord  Finesse 
doing  the  beats.  Premo  does  a  couple  on 
here  too  including  an  "Ebonics"  (Big  L's 
best)  Remix.  Awwwhhh  sh*t,  finally  phal 
albums  to  look  for.  Don't  sleep  on  Dead 


Prez  yo.  They're  music  is  off  the  hook.  I 
know  they  won't  disappoint  anyone. 
They've  been  wit  the  likes  of  Big  Pun,  on 
the  Soul  in  the  Hole  soundtrack,  and  lots 
of  other  places  I  don't  have  the  time  to 
explain.  They're  underground  and  deep 
cats  but  they're  soon  to  blow  the  f**k  out 
of  there  and  gel  props  worldwide.  I  hope 
this  ain't  the  last  lime  y'all! !!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!! 
Jeru  da  Damaja  (featuring  (he  Superhuman 
Clik). 

"Heroz4Hire  $9.99  Dead  Prez 
"Let's  Get  Free"  $11.99  Screwball 
"Y2K"$II.99D.1.T.C. 
"D.I.T.C."$13.99 


